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LITERATURE. 





THE BALL-ROOM AND THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
THE LIGHT CAVALRY CHARGE AT BALAKLAVA. 


They thought we were coxcombs—they said we were born 
In the cunahide of peace time like insects to fly ; 

The jester and novelist made us their scorn, 
And lecturing hypocrites joined in the cry. 


T said we were heroes best fitted to shine 
Tune barrack and ball-room, the ring and parade, 
That the source of what courage we was wine, 
And woman the prize of what conquest we made. 


That slander has melted like mists from the sun— 
It veils not the grave where its objecta repose ; 
On the limber of many a Muscovite gun 
They have scored its rebuke, in the blood of their foes— 


Ere their own Was exhausted. Alas! for the number, 
Too scanty fo conquer, too many to fall, 

Of those whcm no trumpet can from their slumber, 
No leade? oan rally, no signal recall. 


It was hopyess. But none, in their leader’s high bearing, 
As he rie in his saddle the mandate to give, 

Could mgrk, as he gave it, one symptom declaring 
That jone could accomplish that order, and live. 


It Was popeless. All knew it; but onward they bounded 
Wim the order and speed of some festival day ; 
bt with kings to behold them, by gazers surrounded, 
, fhey have mimicked the semblance of battle’s array. 


Ob! well me | the Ap 5 acenry yo 7 ge Por and broken, 
turned from the onset, accept o' ae 
» 3 , wherever the word, “ klava,” be spoken, 
Shall join its sad glories with Cardigan’s name. 


THE SNOW-SHOWER. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 
The clouds bang over it, heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the water lies ; 
And out of that frozen mist the snow 

In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 
Flake after flake, 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 


See how in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond that misty veil. 
Some hover awhile in air, and some 

Rush prone from the sky like sammer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 
Meet, and are still in the depth below ; 

Flake a’ flake 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 


Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud 
Come floating downward in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way ; 
There broader and burlier masses fall ; 
The sullen water buries them all ; 
Flake after flake, 
All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 


And some, as on tender wings hy J glide 
From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 
Are joined in their fall, and, side by side, 
Come clinging along their unsteady way ; 
As friend with — . husband py wife 
Makes hand in hand the ge of life ; 
Bach mated flake 
Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake, 


Lot while we are gazing, in swifter haste 

Stream down the snows, till the air is white, 
As, myriads by myriads wey chased, 

They fling themselves fronf their shadowy height. 
The fair ror ph pagar of yes sky, eri 
What speed they make, with their grave so nigh ; 

F Flake after flake, 
To lie in the dark and silent lake! 


T see in thy gentle eyes a tear ; 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought ; 
Thou thinkest of friends, the good and dear, 
Whe were for a time and now are not; 
Like these fair children of cloud and frost, 
That glisten a moment and then are lost, 

Flake after flake, 
All lost in the dark and silent lake. 


Yet look again, for the clouds divide ; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies ; 
And away, on the mountain side, 

A sunbeam falls from the ng skies. 
But the hurrying host that flew between 


The cloud and the water no more is seen ; 
Flake after flake, 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 


Knickerbocker Gallery. 


MARY SYLVESTER. 


“Dean Savrice,—To you! fly for refuge, for I am very cross with 
ee and get worse and worse every minute. It is now exactly seven- 
days since you did me the bonour even of writing : that is my gene- 

ral charge. And you would not let me exbibit my sweetheart at Cousin 
Sampson’s party on Saturday evening, though I am sure I expected yeu; 
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‘and that pretty little Mr. Pettinez was there, dear Saville ; 80 of course 
I had to make love to him. In short, I think the time has come when 
you may read the “ Anotomy of Melancholy” to me. I am sure it 
would do me good now. Pray put Mr. Burton’s book into aad pocket 
the moment you receive this (which I am perfectly aware will be at ten 
minutes past twelve to-morrow morning), and bring it to me. 

“Yours, dear Dick—alas! “Potty SYLVEsTER, 

“P.S. Father started for Dover yesterday evening, and took mamma 
with him; so I am all alone with little Leonard. But he (father, you 
know,) said he hoped you would come down.” 

If anything in this note sound rather saucy to the general reader, it is 
because he is not aware that “ dear Dick ” and Mary Sylvester had been 
engaged to marry eight months ago, and that they loved and knew each 
other perfectly. For my own part, I may be allowed to say without the 
imputation of vanity, ps, that I have had parents, sisters, brothers, 
cousins, &c., as plentifully as most men ; but the only soul I ever knew, 
or ever tried to know, without bewilderment, or disappointment, or sor- 
row at the outset, was that which beamed beautiful and ever dawning 
in the eyes of ~~ 4 Sylvester. I have looked over the palings, as it 
were, into the m of others, and, seeing little, saw as much as I cared 
for or as I could ; but dear Polly Sylvester’s was a garden, of which the 
key was mine, and I entered at will, where every virtue (and they were 
many) and every foible (and they were few) seemed familiar and long 
known. She knew me as thoroughly ; and often lay hands upon a vice 
or a meanness of inner growth, and of which I hardly knew the existence 
till Dick Saville felt the healing. 

With this knowledge, then, between us, it is questionable whether Mary 
herself had any thought of imposing what gaiety there is in this note as 
any indication of her tem at the time of writing. When, some few 
years ago, I met my friend Godwin in Sweden, and he related to me his 
sad history, for five minutes ue he went with a light laugh through 
a detail of circumstances which he might have been excused breakin 
his heart about; but it was plain enough. all along, that if he had no 
laughed he must have cried, and preferred the former as, at least, not so 
embarrassing to his friend. But of course there is nothing remarkable 
in that, while grief and joy play upon such kiudred chords that joy and 
grief often mistake one for the other. To this day, it is impossible to 
agree whether the song of the nightingale is merry or sad, or whether it 
is both, or when it is either. The boatmen of the Nile sing comic songs 
with most approved melancholy; and grow hilarious over ditties as 
doleful, as monotonous, as the humming of old Memnon in the morning. 
And I wonder Aow sad a civilised opera buffa sounds, when, in the th 
night, it rises nearest Heaven! 

ot that our Mary Sylvester betrayed her sorrows in the anomalous 
manner of John Godwin, or that the levity of this little note of hers be- 
‘trayed any consuming grief. What it did mt, however, “dear 
Dick” well knew, was neither gaiety nor frivolity ; but a certain mood 
of calm, deep superstitious affection, impossible to explain, but common 
enough in the hearts of women. Perhaps it is like the longing that makes 
the Swiss soldier sick for his hills and lakes, when he hears the Ranz dez 
Vacbes ina strange land. Perhaps it is conjured upin the same man- 
ner, by a sudden flood of associations as powerful, at least, as the cow- 
song. 

It was with especial pleasure and alacrity therefore, that, dutifally 
placing the “‘ Anatomy ”’ under my arm, I quitted the apartment where 

was lodged and done for within ten minutes’ walk of a railway station, 
and went to see Mary Sylvester. On this occasion no accident occurred ; 
our anatomies (Mr. Burton’s and mine own) left the platform perfectly 
uninjured ; and in a little while after Mary wreathed one of them in her 
arms a moment, and threw the other (Burten’s of course) into a window- 
seat, And there it lay. We hada little dinner, with a great deal of 
pudding for Leonard, which settled him to sleep on the spot; and then 
we went away and sat down at a window which looks over four miles of 
beautifal country. This window was broad and low, with a sort of bal- 
cony, where grew a mass of evergreens; and these carried the line of 
vision, as you sat, at least half a mile over into the copses beyond. You 
threw the sash open, and the scent of meadows and orchards came in, 
lazily ; the sunshine streamed past it, aslant ; and the faint winds sought 
refuge from the sunshine, making the curtains shake and rustle like the 
copse. with hunted deer. Mary’s head lay nestled in one of these cur- 
tains: the winds therefore sought refuge in her hair too, lifting it hither 
and thither as silently she looked out. I satin the opposite corner of 
the window—there was a little table between us—and looked out as si- 
lent as she. 

Our hands that were clasped over the table slowly released themselves ; 
to the soft rustling of the summer leaves, to the roliing of the winds, to 
the whispering of the oats as—below, where we could not see them--the 
greybeards wagged their heads in antique converse, attention lulled and 
grew drowsy. So then, while we listened not, we heard most, and saw 
without looking, more than could be seen with a stare. We saw 
the atmosphere, how its azure was threaded with golden threads; we 
descried in the deep distance of the sky white clouds come floating out, 
like islands ; we heard plainly the gossip of the greybeard oats—it was 
all about the fine summers that used to be ; we heard thrushes rehearsing 
in their cool retreats the songs they were going to sing in the evening— 
wher the arouing shower had fallen ; a whole rejoicing concert of insects, 
with the bee (who hitherto, we had supposed, was arte solus) for 
leader, rejoicing for the heat, and the fruit, and all the ¢ summer 

. Soft the winds, far the clouds, sweet the rehearsal of the thrushes; 
, far, sweet the hum of the insects (for it meant abounding and abun- 
dant life), and our senses all charmed. 

How beautital and how strong is life at such times, in such places! 
How like a lake it lies within us—broad, deep, which all these sounds 
ripple, and where all this life lies reflected and contained, as it were! 
And how these lakes of life, in Mary and me, flowed into one through 
our joined hands and the channel made by that affection which now, to 
@ very middle-aged man and rather bald- mathematical tutor at 
St. Augustine’s, is precious indeed only to remember. 

An hour, a glorious hour of a summer day, thus went by; and still 
neither Mary nor I had uttered a word, or felt the need, as we slumbered 
in the same wide-awake manner. But the clock ticked. 

Now clocks are excellent in their season—that is to say, in the winter 
seavon. Then indeed, especially in country-house or cottage, whence 
you look upon cold and barren fields, and trees whose bare branches have 
forgot to wave, but shiver in the wind—then indeed the faithful ticking 
of a clock is comfortable, with hope and a moral swinging on the pen- 
dulum. In the spring, too, a time-piece is well enough—still ticking 

tience, and sure expectation that the time sball come. At autumn it 
8 yet more endurable : its steady, ruthless tick—tick going well with the 
falling leaves, and the chiming of its bells for hours falfilled, with the 
soughing of October winds. But iu summer--! In summer cover up 
your clock with flowers, and stop it, What bas time or the telling of 
minutes to doin those beautiful days igaonfiniously called “Dog” ?— 
what when Earth takes her siesta, fanned to slamber by breezes from the 
hills and the southern sea, lullabied by the drops that drum-dram among 
her leaves, soothed to sleep and close repose in the arms of the Sun, whose 
are her fruits! There are shadows enough and signs sufficient to betray 
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the hour, or thereabout ; aod what more is needed on a summer 


sae | Whether ormolu or other, in July clocks are impious. 

ur clock had ticked somewhat more than three thousand six hundred 
times ; it now struck four. That was too much for me. I rose and stop- 
ped it nd 80 wer the charm. 


“* Well, dear Mary ?” 

“* What’s that for ?”’ 

** Because it isn’t nice.” 

“ Well, then, go and gather some fruit ; that will be nice. Do, Dick!” 

‘« You must put your apron on, then, and come and help me.” 

“ No,” replied Mary, witha pout, which was scarcely perceived and in- 
stantly forgiven. 

“ ‘Then I'll wake Leonard and take bim !” 

This threat awoke all her sisterly solicitude. “Oh, if you do that.” 
said Mary, suddenly turning again towards me, her beautiful hair all 
thrown aside in the movement. And then I understood her to add 
inconclusion of the sentence, though she did not speak-—“ And I'll fv 

ou a little kiss.” Accepting the compromise, I went to gather the fruit. 

re I passed out of the room, however, I turned, and met Mary’s eyes 
fixedly regarding my retreat with an expression I had not seen ‘ 
It was at once appre ve, remorseful, and loving (as remembered 
now), and reflected so strongly into my own vision, that I found the 
strange eyos looking at me, thus, in the gloom of the staircase, as I'de- 
scended. It was so new, and sudden, and surprising, indeed, that I abso- 
lutely pre upon the stairs to scrutinise the reflection as it seemed to 
descend me, and went down slowly, and walked up and down the 
garden. looking for strawberries indeed, but without ——- or even 
perceiving any. This sort of abstraction, which was extremely nonsen- 
sical, must have lasted some time; for approaching the window where 
we had sat together, 1 saw Mary standing there watching me with an ex- 
pression ee eee ae that I had last seen as the gate 
of morning the gate of night. ’ 

“‘ My dear mathematician,’ expostulated she, “ you wander and wan- 
der like the lost.” 

** Like the lost!” whispered an echo somewhere. Perhaps Mary softly 
repeated it. 

“ Tf you havqeaten all the frait you must have placked by this time, 
I must eoy it'9,en unhandsome advantage; and you’ll certainly go to 
sleep. ithe Leonard.” . aoe 

- » the fact is, dear Mary,”’ I answered, looking up to the shining 
one, “ there is none ; I see none—it’s all vanity. There’s Sodom to the 
right, and Gomorrha to the left ; — the strawberries are worse than 
the apples, for they won’t even delight the eye. Is it all so in this village 

ieve I said this purely to be reassured by an answering of eyes 
which should be somewhat different to what I had seen on quitting the 
room ; but Mary turned away instantly. 

Soon, however, she reappeared in the en, with a handkerchief 
coquettishly binding down her hair, declaring she would get me out of 
my difficulties or perish in the attempt. First, we pulled the largest 
vine-leaves ~e could reach, and by twisting their stems together made 
the happiest dessert-dish in the’ world. This, borne upon her two 
Mary held bigh Bp aoe her bosom, while I went and returned again 
again for fruit to heap on it, And a beautifulypicture indeed she made 
as she stood there in the shadow of the eaves; her little mouth made 
round with exclamationsas I brought a finer bunch of currants from So- 
dom, or Gomorrba a Boadicea among British Queens, and either broke 
them between her white teeth or placed them as daintily as might be on 
the leafy platter. I remember nothing half so beautiful for everything 
about her-—even the grave old windows, that looked down upon ber from 
their broad frames like dear proud old grandmothers from broad specta- 
cles was beautiful, and full at once of delight and soberness. Indeed, I 
soon found myselt making out the number of my journeys to and fro, 
bringing one strawberry at a time, or merely exchanging a better for a 
worse ; and after she cried “ Enough,” and the platter wasn’t big enough, 
and her fingers were chained and traversed with stalks and tendrils, I 
had still something to add. But it could not last for ever ; and the clouds 
changed their aspect as evening’s first curtain fell, and the air grew dun, 
giving my idol a change of aspect too, while I only wanted to see and fix 

e first. 

So we returned into the house, Mary walking with all the earnest so- 
lemnity of a poeta going to make her evening sacrifice of fruits 5‘ of 
course my priestess was afraid of making a false step, and so of overthrow- 
ing the offering. A few more leaves, which I carried up, addedto the 
constituents of our platter, made a great spread of ery allover the 
little table in the window, and there again we sat down; and took and 
ate the goods the gods had given us. Leonard was awake by this time, 
and he joined us; but presently su ting, with a deep and pitying 
air, that we didn’t half know where the best fruit grew, he wandered out. 
Whistling the last song he had learned from the boys in the town—he 
disdained to whistle anything acquired from any other authority—the 
thrushes could not wait for the rain, but struck up their note ; t, in 
turn, was the signal for the last bee, homeward speeding to cease his song ; 
and the sun went grandly down, as we looked, in coamtdn, and azafe, 
and violet, and fine gold. 

Perhaps he ma supposed puerile to write down all these little 
things ; on the other hand, perhaps what is deep-writ in any man’s, or 
even any mathematical tutor’s, memory, is worth another man’s while 
to read ; and it was my last evening with Polly Sylvester. 

Whether it was the shadow of events to come, or only the shadow of 
the day departing (as Ihave since questioned), is of little consequence 
after all; but a dull, troubled gloom—a gloom that troubled the air— 
presently fell upon us, especially upon Mary. I noticed an anxiety 
living and brooding upon her countenance as she drew my hand nearer 
towards her and her head further away from me. It was like an old anxiety 
too, and one that her face was getting used to, but it was strange to me ; 
and again and again I was aroused out of my share of the gloom of the 
evening by a movement on Mary’s lips asif she were going to =. 
_ to speak of it, and thrown back into my share of the gloom p- 
pointed. 

“ Richard,” at length she did say—it was now at the duskiest, and her 
voice sounded in accord with the dusk—* Richard.” 

“ Yes, Mary.”’ But what oceasion was there for my voice being also 
of the dusk, dusky ? 

“* Have you seen Mr. Cornari 2”? 

“ Never beard of him, Does he sing anywhere?” 

* No—-he’s a musician ; but be has only lately come from Milan—about 
a fortnight ago. He isstaying with Mr. Pettinez.”’ 

“ How cou/d I have seen him, then? I hav’nt been down here for three 
weeks, you kzow.” 

“‘ Ah, I forgot!” said Mary, low and faltering. “1 do wish, though, 
that you had not stopped away so long, Ricbard. But you mtst see 
Cornari!” 

‘* Well, if it is of so much consequence, I will. I suppose, then, he is 
worth seeing ?”’ 





Mary kept a troubled silence. 
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She Albion. 
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“ A tall Italian with wild eyes, and wild hair, and swift satanic fin- 
, and a cloak : eyes, bair, fingers, cloak, and all they 7 to, 
y som hag darkly, tenderly in love with a fiddle, or what not. less your 
heart, I know the man--there’s a few of him in Brompton, and lots of 
Soho 7?” 
= My dear Dick, you do net know him. Cornari’s not Ifke that kind 
of people. He’s extraordinary ,-—extraordinary !” 
“Eh? 


“ Indeed, Richard, he’s quite wonderful to /ook at ; and— 

“ You are quite afraid of him.” 

Mary turned suddenly round on this, looking me in the face with an 
expression which asked, ‘How did you know that?” I felt too much 
of an undefined distress to answer the question ; and Mary’s eyesdropped 
with mine to the ground, and thence turned anew to the fading scene be- 
yond, dim with the scintillations of a new intelligence, and, for a mo- 
ment, with a new silence. : 

Then “I hate him!” sounded from a corner of the apartment with a 
hollow distinetness which startled us almost from our seate—I can but 
think, because there was at that deep moment a place vacant in both our 
hearts for some such sentiment which this sudden expression startled into 
life, armed ; for it was only the little voice of Leonard that spoke. He 
had come in unobserved, and was sitting crouched in a corner of another 
window, sobered—even he—by the softness of the evening. Leonard 
Sylvester was a fine open-browed boy of about twelve years of age, 
stamped with all the nobility of his father, as his father was stamped 
with all the nobility of a long line of gentlemen. Calling the boy to me, 
and placing him between my knees, ‘“ What do you mean by such an un- 

expression as that, Leonard ?” I asked. 

“ So I do,’’ answered he, with surprising eagerness. 

“ And why, pray? What sort of a person is he ?”’ 

“ Sort of person, Richard! why, he’s like Brown’s dog!” 


“ Leonard !” indignantly exclaimed his sister, who had listened as at- 
tentively for this answer as if it were to be given from much higher au- 
thority, “ how dare you talk so?’ For my part, I hardly remember now 
whether I was most amused or astonished. 

‘J don’t care, Mary,” replied the boy, his eyes glowing, his mouth 
working, like an excited boy’s, “ I don’t care what you say, and you ma 
like him as much as ever you choose. He is-- Here! Slot! Slot!” 

At that instant, boundiag from a claumn of trees into the path below, a 
tall lithe dog--a mongrel but still splendid hound, swift, vivid, keen, 
and deadly-eyed—leapt into view. The moment I beheld him he was 

rted to the threshold of an old Versailles guard-room, and I heard 
the hoarse roystering of Swiss mercenaries. Mary stood up and regarded 
the animal with me, while, in return, half-springing from his haunches 
he stood dim in the dusk and regard 
and the so looked at each other; and I could not help sharing the 
fearful admiration depicted on her countenance. For in the lithe undu- 
lation of his limbs, in the noble head, in the strong black jaws, in the 
whole gaunt figure of the beast—-like a statue still, and yet in every line 
alive—there was an air of beauty, of wild freedom, of unfetterable 
strength, which the twilight rendered fascinating, if not devilish. 

“There, Richard! That’s what Mr. Cornari’s like,’’ said Leonard, first 
breaking the silence. 

“ Heaven, it’s true!’’ murmured Mary to herself. 

“ Only his eyes are black and—-don’t they flash !——and his head isn’t so 
big as yours, Richard—it’s little ; and his hair is black and long, and 
looks just as if it kept on curling itself. And’’—here the boy furiously 
concluded——“ if he were to thrash my horse as he was thrashing his yes- 
terday—lI’d kill him!’ Never had the boy exhibited such temper ; and, 
conscious of his rudeness at the moment of perpetrating it, he abruptly 
left the room. 

It was a strange scene altogether,—so perfectly unexpected as it was, 
—and not without its dramatic elements. There was emotion and there 
was mystery where there seemed little occasion for either ; and all my 
inferences amounted to this: that a stranger bad appeared at Ferryford. 
He was a foreigner ; a musician ; and, above all, one of those men who 
neither come nor go without leaving the evidence of positive influences 
to mark the way. That Mary had met him once or twice—not, perhaps, 
under ordinary circumstances; and that, with the delicate and fine- 
strung sensibility which peculiarly marked her character, she had fallen 


Brown was 


his fine nostrils still remained to attest the presence of strong emotion. 
calm like himse 


ed her. She trembled visibly as she | S 


me tothe house. A door was open and’ I went in. All the doors were 
open ; and, walking heavily, I entered one room and another, and every 
one as still as the chambers of the Pyramids. Dense was the silence and 
ponderable : it weighed sensibly upon me as I passed from room to room, 
an echo answering gloomily at every heavier footfall, as if angry at bein 
compelled to speak. I felt my face grow pale when I left the room wh 
had last seen Mary and me together ; and, three stairs at a stride, I went 
up into the library to see if that room, usually so jealousy sealed, were 
open and silent teo. The door stood ajar. I looked in; and there sat my 
noble friend, Mary’s father, seated at a table with his head bowed upon 
his joined hands, 

— Sylvester !’’ I exclaimed with an effort, my hand still upon the 
ock, 
_ He lifted his head in quiet alarm, and perceiving who had spoken, rose 
instantly, and rubbed his hands together with a show of satisfaction very 
forlorn in contrast with bis flushed cheek and faltering voice as he an- 
swered, “Isit you. Saville? Pray come in, my dear boy!” In an in- 
stant, all the broad dignity and calm which marked him from the thou- 
sand returned, though an unusual air of abstraction and the quivering of 


— 


“ Where a il I asked—fall of one anxiety, but affecting to be 


“Mary, Mary!” he vaguely replied, taking up a book and turning 
over the leaves with an assumption of deep interest, a stratagem trans- 
arent as a child’s who first learns how to equivocate ; “ Mary ?”’ said he. 
waited, looking at him. He bent his brow hard over his eyes, like a 
diligent student—a student who had mastered so little of deceit that he 
thought that expedient would cover the tears swimming in his proud 
eyes. A long silence ensued, broken only by the harsh rustling of the 
leaves of the book he held. 

“ And where is Mrs. Sylvester ?”’ 

“ Dead, Sir!” exclaimed the pastor, his large voice suddenly ringing 
out like a trumpet. “ Dead, Sir!—if her strength is one whit less than 
mine—if her heart is softer than mine—if her pride or her love are 
greater than mine—or yours! O Richard—!” 

The last words were like a woman’s. His frame shook ina gust of emo- 
tion, and he paced up and down the room with hands clasped, and his 
face turned over towards the wall. I stood speechless--partly from the 
dreadful whisperings that kept hissing in my mind, and partly in awe to 
see him so thoroughly broken down. Presently Mr. Sylvester more calmly 
approached the window, and opened the sash, and called “Brown! 
Brown!” The gardener made hie appearance beneath the window. 

“ What are you up to, there?”’ asked his master in a fierce tone: only 
another mask. 

* Sweeping the dead leaves, Sir, that’s fell out towards the back road, 


“And what do you want to sweep there for, eh? Why don’t you 
sweep round at the other side of the house ?” 

The man looked up, amazed at such an address, and wondering with 
me, perhaps, what special interest he could have taken so suddenly in 
the other side of the house. Unquestioning, however, the man went 
slowly around to the other side ; his master following him with a suspi- 
cious look till he had disappeared. Then putting on his hat, (it lay upon 
the inkstand) and handing me mine, he touched my arm in token to fol- 
low, and went out into the garden. Puzzled and alarmed, I followed him 
down several paths till we came to one broader than the rest, which led 
into the public road. Stopping at the entrance to this path, the old man 
cast a hasty glance about him, and then falling on his knees upon the 
moist earth, he pointed to a footprint, and cried— 

“Saville! whose foot—Richard, whose foot-printis that ?”’ 

“ Mar ‘g!? 

“Mary Sylvester’s! She’s gone, Dick! she’s gone. Thereturning foot- 
step we shall never see, in all the world.” 

Down sank my heart through the seven heavens of hope, dull and dead. 
What had I to say? I picked up a leaf which lay in the footprint--not 
as if I cared for it, and slowly we re-entered the house. 

“‘ Search, pursuit--it’s all useless, Richard,” said one stricken man to 
the other, when they had sat or paced the room for a long time in silence. 
“ T have had the courage to tell you this, but something remains which | 
am afraid Iam not equal to. Take this packet home—don’t break it 





strongly under such influences. These inferences, slight as they seem, 
made me uneasy ; all the more so as, while they were being thought out, 
Mary sat with a conscious and alarmed look upon the path where the 
dog had dragged his gaunt limbs away. ‘ 
resolved, however, to say no more on the subject that evening ; and 
with a few light remarks soon succeeded in bringing Mary round to be 
Mary as I loved her best ; the large, simple-hearted woman—only « lit- 
tle too much a woman, if ever that can be. Then, after a little while 
the one sad star of evening rose, and, shining in upon the room clear 
and full, sobered us again. But what a sweet and memorable sobriety 
it was! If I could make love-songs in some such deep, chaste language 
as Milton would bave made them of, Tarr should be enriched with verses 
all about our sober spun See under that star, and in the shadow of 
the plants that clustered at the window-seat. Or a painter should do it : 
how we stood up together in the leafy recess; how Mary’s soft, confiding 
arms were thrown round my shoulders : how her head, with all the loving 
thoughts in it, was laid close upon my breast, where my heart heard them 
all crooning their low song; how the broad light-in-darkness of the fir- 
mament, now so high, so blue, swam on her calm face, and the starlight 
in the depth of her eyes ; how that same unmanly heart of mine swelled 
and utterly broke down as thus I held and beheld her, playing, mean- 
while, with the tassels on her waist. O Mary! slumbering, now this year 
and a day, in your grand, cold mausoleum at Florence, how long in your 
id the remembrance of that last hour remain with you !—how 
often did you try to recollect the tone and measure of its loving 


thoughts ! and to Him who can read them in the dark ; and well I know, by tho 
The still air allowed us to hear the village-clock chime nine as we stood | who have seen her, gemmed, and radiant, and a shadow, that » west 
in the porch, and I took leave. longing into the very gates of death that such witnesses were mine. Have 


‘‘Dear Mary, good night |’ 

“ God bless you, dear Richard! Mind, you are not to be three weeks 
away next time ; and—O Richard! do you think anything can divide 
our ten or our lives ?”’ 

“I do hope that is not appointed among the things to Fh!” 

Her hand dropped from mine, listless, irresolute, unsatisfied ; and with 
another “Good night,” we parted. 

So much in detail—for so much I love to tell. 

Turning an angle of the road, I saw in the dim distance the figure of a 
man—I might have said, of majesty. Tall he seemed then ; but he ap- 

taller and taller as he approached, with a noble stride, and shroud- 
ed in his own thoughts. Ashe passed me, his eyes flashing and alive 


with genius, his hair waving from his disdaining forehead, pride on his 


face and a cruel 
have sworn that 
with, however, was doubtless only an idea, which this strange man ex- 
actly re nted ; for, from that day to this, I have no other personation 
for the fallen who fell with the Son of the Morning. 

Arrived at home, I went immediately to bed, where aid of dreams had 


gloom, I felt in my heart that this was Cornari, and could 


Inone. Rising late, I found a letter from my dear old mother (rest her 
soul!) begging my instant presence in Devonshire. A younger brother, 

of our family, and now its ornament, had grown wild 
lately, and had just indulged in an escapade which (in the course it was 
Writing a 


the pride and 
taking) was likely to ruin his 


eee ts and disgrace us all. 


Mary, the best I could conceive, I posted down, and speedil 


found myself overwhelmed in a most anxious business. All time, ail 
thought, all effort possible were immediately necessary, with my heart- 
args into it, of course ; and for days 

and nights never slept. Feebly do I offer this excuse for writing but 
ary—and that Heaven knows how incoherent. I 


broken mother looking on. I 


one curt letter to 


never heard from Mary at all. 


At the expiration of a month, or thereabout, I and my friends had suc- 
ceeded, and all was well again. ’ Wearied by an inowanant strain of anxiety 
the recussion of peace, 


and labour for more than a month, and shocked by 


calm and sunny, and 80 exactly alike what I had o: 

all the summer before the Devonshire 

an event of yesterday. A 

night ; _ a and “ee and my 
dies, ae I 8 once more, with a light heart f ’ 

It was about twelve o’clock, but ght heart for Mary's abode. 


when the stolid Brown, sweeping fallen leaves from the paths, with th 


air, at least, of a philosopher and moralist, admitted me ata rear gate. 
orning, Brown,” I answered. 
the gardener, as he returned 


“Morning, Sir,” said Brown ; “Good m 
“ Ah, such is life! such is life, Sir!” sighed 
to his broom, with an air of concern which certainly showed great dept 


of refiection, {fit were caused by the fallen leaves. A minute brought 


had known him a hundred years. WhatI was familiar 


the morning was yet fresh as dawn, 


here—and come to-morrow and tell me what it contains. Good-bye, and 
for God’s sake don’t blame me !”’ 

I went home with my packet, stunned with grief, and there it lay, un- 
opened, upon my table till the lamp was lit. Then with trembling hands 
I broke the seal, and six or seven letters, addressed to me, fell before my 
sight. Fate, then, had used against me the dull and wretched expedient 
of story-tellers, and made misery wholesale with an intercepted letter. 

It wasthus. At the outset of the unfortunate business which called 
me away, I had written to Mr. Sylvester, relating it all, and begging his 
advice. And what did he? Knowing that the happiness of a whole family 
depended upon the undivided use of every moment, and supposing that 
the letters of his daughter could contain nothing but distracting love- 
nonsense (I begged that he would not inform her of our misfortune), he 
caused every letter of Mary’s to be kept back, content with giving me 
curt assurances, in postscripts, of her remembrance, and of that ease of 
heart which did not exist. 

O Mary! If these letters, read so often by firelight and lamplight (as 
now again), and never once by the light of day, might be printed, what 
a history then would this story be! If I dared to give up to the barlotry 
of print all the sobbing sentences of this first letter, all the wild crying of 
this last — anger and sorrow, pride and sorrow, love and sorrow, desper- 
ation and sorrow--and mark the stages towards all this of these letters 
that lie between—what would become of the false and wretched Werterian 
woes that go groaning inthe books? Here they lie, however, sacred as 
your tomb; and no one shall know them, not even those who speak 
lightly of Mary Sylvester. To me they are sufficient witnesses—-to me, 


I not been told of the fever-brightened eyes that for ever looked out as if 
upon some far horizon, never turning them away? Home, home !—poor 
bird, fascinated, bewildered away from it—who shall ever say how ?-- 
this was what you looked upon in the far horizon; and the good mother, 
and the dull mathematician whom you loved, and the noble father--his 
head whitening surely in the winter that never is past, and the rain over 
and gone. And what were our griefs to this? Thine the part, dear 
Mary—young, innocent, beautiful, as I remember you, standing with the 
fruit-laden vine-leaves balf up to your bosom—thine the part to go 
scourged by unrelenting Fates through the fire--to suffer, alone and far 
from us, our sufferings and thine own. Let me be thankful that these at 
least are past, and their bitterness over and gone. 





PLAY. 


A young gentleman of parts, and my friend, was once obliging enough 
to recount to me the following anecdote. In his hot youth, while partak- 
ing of the pleasures of the town (he was of the Corinthian, or Tom and 
Jerry era), he fell into the edifying and much sought after company of 
the famous Mr. Crockford. Says my friend to Mr. C. : “ What is the best 
main to call at hazard?” Answers Mr. C. to my friend: “I'll tell you 
what it is, young man. You may call mains at hazard till your hair 
grows out of your hat and your toes grow out of your boots. Therefore, 
my advice to you is, not to call any mains at all.” This, from a man 
who had laid the foundation of a large fortune at the gaming-table : 
who had called all the mains under the sun successfully, and found that 
even in them was vanity, ought surely to have been to my friend a suffi- 
cient dissuasive against “ play” for the remainder of his natural life. I 
question if it was, though. 

‘The author of the best work I know upon the game of écarté chooses 
as a motto for his title-page this significant precept : ‘‘ Play not at all.” 


an empty purse : “ My son, until you have four eyes in your head risk 








and old one-eyed Colonel Trump 
least three hundred nights a year. 


Said a worldly Parisian to his heir, whom he discovered lamenting over 


not a sou at piquet. And yet écarté is the nightly amusement 
i passed two days of rest among the lanes of Devon, and then returned, | Four Kings Club (and amp other clubs) till al no Ae of unholy eg 
my anxiety about Mary again roused. Bata night passed at my old 
familiar lodgings removed all that anxiety ; for everything looked so 
jourucy, (eat the lost saxioes 

urney, tha e i 

month seemed past like a dream of the night, and my visit e Ferryford 
ntle rain had been falling all through the 
favourite wind blew in 


plays piquet, for heavy stakes too, at 


Augustus de Morgan, professor of mathematics, demonstrates the falla- 
cy of play even more conclusively, thus: “The infatuation which leads 
persons to suppose that they can ultimately win from a bank which has 
chosen a game in which the chances are against the player, is one which can 
only be cured, if at all, by a quiet study of the theory of probabilities ;” 
an straightway the Professor proceeds to show, by the chapter and verse 
of mathematicians, figures, that at rouge et noir—a game on which you 
can really make more calculations of winning than on any other—the 


and his gta ens, James Bernouilli, Laplace and De Moi- 
vre, with their unanswerable figures; in the teeth of the terrible cx- 
amples of Mr. Beverley’s dying agonies, the remorse of Captain Glenroy, 
the lamentable end of the winner of the lottery prize in the Farmer’s 
Story ; the despair of Frederic Lemaitre in Thirty Years in the Life of 
a Gambler, as exemplified in the acting drama ; in despite of Mr. Inspec- 
tor Beresford ; of all the bills that Mr. Attorney-General can draw 
against gaming-housee and betting-shops; of the fieree forays of race- 
course policemen against thimbleriggers and charleypitchers ; in the face 
of morality, law, reason, and common sense, people go on gambling in 
holes and corners—furtively and surreptitiously, it is true ;-—but black 
still wins and red still loses; and six to two is still laid on the caster ; 
and gentlemen are still entreated to make their game, for the game is 
made. 

I have heard Man called a reasoning animal (which he is, for he will 
reason against reason), a gregarious animal,,a carnivorous animal, a 
pognacious animal, and many other animalic names. He shares all these 
attributes, except the first, with other tribes more or less anthropomor- 
phous ; but it is not only as a reasoning animal that he stands alone, and 
confined in singularity in the scale of creation. It is the proud prero- 
tive of man to be innately and solitarily (in his kind) a gaming animal. 
onkeys don’t toss up for each other’s cocoa-nuts ; cats don’t go the odd 
man for mice. When, as M. Lafontaine tells us, the lion, the goat, 
and the cow went a hunting, and caught a stag, the lion did not propose 
to have the ‘‘ bones” in and try the highest throw for the carcass. Even 
the fox, cunning and rapacious as he is, has never been. known to go five 
out of nine with the wolf for a fat goose or a baby. The learned pig, it 
is trae, had a weakness for cards; but he merely went through feats of 
dexterity with them : he never played for ground-nuts. So with Alphon- 
so, the accomplished le of the Champs Elysées, and Chadernagore 
the erudite elephant. Both, by a cruel fate, and the baton of a remorseless 
taskmaster, were compelled to do conjecturing tricks with a pack of 
cards—-from telling the day of the month to pointing out the greatest 
rogue in company ; but who ever heard of the poodle pegging more holes 
o. he - entitled to at cribbage, or of the elephant hiding tour kings in 

is trun 

I think it is Mr. Robson, who in the most excruciating)y humourous 
ortion of Vilikins and his Dinah says—* This is not a comic song.,’ 
ery widely paraphrasing the dictum of that admirable comic actor, I 
may say that this is not an historical essay on the subject of gaming. 
Else might I discourse to you on the history of playing cards: how they 
were invented for the délassement of the poor old imbecile Charles the 
Sixth of France ; how Cardinal Mazarin played at cards on his death- 
bed ; how an edict of proscription written on the back of a nine of dia- 
monde by the Duke of Cumberland, caused that sanguinary card to be 
ever afterwards known as the “ curse of Scotland ;”’ how at a fatal card 
party the Prince of Talleyrand, playing at bouillotte with the Ducbesse 
de Luynes, suddenly laid down bis cards at three o’clock in the morning, 
and in bis cold impassible voice asked : “ Has the Prince de Condé any 
other children save the Duc d’Enghien ?’’—-how the Duchess was asto- 
nished, and wished to know why he asked such a question. seeing that he 
must know that Condé had no other child but Enghien. How the Prince 
de Talleyrand, replacing his watch in his pocket, answered, still coldly 
and impassibly, “ Then the house of Condé is finished ;” which indeed it 
was, for in that very hour and minute the last of the Condés was being 
shot to death in the ditch at Vincennes. It shall be my task rather, in 
my rambling way, to touch upon a few of the social aspects of play, its 
votaries and its dupes. 
Play is no longer one of our public shamet- The ulcer has been ba- 
nished from the epidermis, but it is an inward sore now, and not less 
deadly. The demon of gambling is scotcbed, not killed. He is bydra- 
headed, and no Hercules has yet been found povided with a red-hot 
iron to sear the first trunk while he severs the sec20d head. Drive the 
devil of the dice-box from Westminster. and you vill find him walking 
up and down, and going to and fro in Southwark. Chase him from the 
hazard-table, and he takes refuge in the Stock Exchate¢ or the “ Corner”’ 
(Tattersall’s). He is not to be exorcised, to be laid in the Red Sea, to 
be eradicated by chloride of lime, fumigation, vetilation, or fire. 
Sweep the streets clean as a Dutch village from Play ; b€ mocks at you 
from the housetops. Drive in the gaming-house door Vith sledge-ham- 
mers, Play leers at you from the second floor window rotd the corner. 
Like his master, Satan, Play has been headlong hurled 


With hideous ruin and combustion down f 
To bottomless perdition. ‘ 
Yet he lies still floating “‘ many a rood” upon the molten Jaleof igva- 
rice and sensuality,—his brother Death—-his sister Sin. Yet does n® soar 
on evil- flapping wings. and hover about the scenes of his former overt 
triumphs. Look at St. James’s. 
If I had with me that young Greek gentleman of a few thousand years 
ago--Blank Anacharsis, Esquire—whose travels among the Scythians 
must be in the recollections of my readers, what homilies might I not de- 
duce for his benefit from the consideration of the parish of St. James’s 
Westminster, in a Play point of view. See, Anaclarsis, would I say, 
shade thine eyes with thine hand, standing in Piccadilly, that thorough- 
fare of ambiguous etymoJogy, even at the corner of Arlington Street, 
and look down the avenue of palaces, called by men St. James’s Street. 
Every street in London has a character. There are wealiby streets, 
starving streets, pious streets, comic streets, mortuary strcets, proud 
streets, slavish streets, drunken streets, thievieh streets, shameful streets, 
shameless streets. That street you are looking down, Anacharsis, is 
pre-eminently the most gambling and the most fashionable street in Eu- 
rope. Adduce not Bond Street: it had but a transitory, ephemeral, fic- 
titious glory, and that has departed. Set no store by Regent Street : 
its broad pavement is disfigured by bearded foreigners, by fiddlers with 
embroidered shirts, by milliners out for an airing. St. James’s Street is 
the home of fashion and play, and their headquarters. It bas been so 
this hundred and fifty years. The first gentleman in Europe has 
lounged with Dick Sheridan in the bow-windows of its clubs, and made 
sporting bets upon passing crockery-girls. In those dull, dingy houses 
thousands of pounds have changed hands between the great and noble of 
the Jand, in bets upon the Duke of Marlborough’s campaigns, the South 
Sea Bubble, the Pretender’s march to Derby, the trial of Admiral Byng, 
the sex of the Chevalier d’Eon, the return of Bonaparte from Elba, the 
result of Queen Caroline’s trial, the winner ef the Derby, the duration of 
the Whig Ministry, the loss of the President, the favourite for the Leger, 
the battles of the Sutlej, and the fate (too well known, now, alas!) of the 
Arctic Navigators. In those club-houses, lords with stars and lords with 
garters have played at whist, vingt-et-un, écarté, loo, Pope Joan, piquet, 
cribbage, spadille, manille and basto, moro, blind hookey, roulette, 
rouge-et-noir, boston, bouillotte, lansquenet, tric-trac, put, all fours, 
peabeck, beggar-my-neighbour, Strip Jack-naked (my lord too, naked, 
often), shove-halfpenny, odd or even, backgammon—nay bave even de- 
scended to cut cards for guineas, to toss half-crowns in a bat, tospit upon 
a window-pane (?) for steaks, to bet upon a beetle race, the colour of a 
horse, the number of pages in a book, the number of bristles in a brush. 
In those club-houses, the fairest patrimonies have been wasted, the no- 
blest names soiled, the most glorious achievements dragged in the dirt. 
There, the miser’s son has squandered the old man’s dearly hoarded 
pieces ; there, the jointure of the widow and the portion of the orphan 
have been wasted ; there, the seeds of madness have been sown, and the 
crop of dishonesty reaped ; there, those dicers’ oaths, so famously false, 
have been sworn ; there, the Jew bill-discounters and mortgage-mongers 
have snuffed their prey as the vulture does the camel, in Mr. Warren’s 
picture, and in gocd time have battened upon them ;--they have been 
the hells and hell. a 
And yet, witbal, how fashionably. For, you must know, Anacharsis, 
that at the bottom of the street yonder, is St. James’s Palace , where kings 
have lived,—where the band of the Queen’s guards plays daily—where 
levees and drawing-rooms are beld—-where (faithful to the play traditions 
of the locality) public and noble gambling was tolerated, nay, encouraged, 
and on birthnights was under the special auspices of the groom porter. 
In St. James’s Street, dukes do not derogate from their rank by walking 
with umbrellas under their arms, and goloshes upon their noble feet. 
Deans in full canonicals, marcbionesses and countesses with brocaded 
trains, field-marsbals in their blazing uniforms, lord mayors and sheriffs 
in their robes of office and collars of SS, judges in their ermine, bishops 
in their lawn, deputy-lieutenants in their mysterious uniforme, right ho- 
nourables in their Windsor uniforms, honourables and gentles in court- 
suite, bag-wigs and swords ; all these may be seen in Saint James’s Street 
on those Thursdays in the season on which her gracious Majesty allows 
two or three thousand people the honour of kissing her hand. St. Jamess 
Street, favoured of fashion, you have seen the boots of Mr. Brammel— 
those famous boots the soles of which were blacked as well as the upper 
Jeathers ; you have witnessed the firet appearance of starch ip fasbionable 
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few play games are) are seven and a half per cent against the player. 
Still the dice-box rattles. In spite of Mr. Crockford and bis mains 
bh 








chances of the bank (the game being played fairly, which few, oh! how 


notwithstanding the scholiast upon écarté and his motto; despite the | mode. 
worldly Parisian and his four eyes; in defiance of Professor de Morgan’ steps. You have rejoiced in the smiles of Mr. Brummel’s 


circles ; you have seen the advent, apogee, and decadence of buckles, pig- 
\ tails, bair powder, top-boots and buckskins, Coseack trousers, bessian 
;{ boots, D’Orsay hats, Waterford paletots, the myriad epbemera of the 


The greatest dandies of the world bave stood on your club-bouse 
* fat friend’’- 
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seen “old Q’s” rough cheeks—heard Sir Charles Heney Wien 
coarse jokes--Bubb Doddington’s niaiseries—Horace Walpole’s maccaro- 
ni dillettantism, and George Selwyn’s Tyburn anecdotes. You have 
known the Romeo Coates’s, the pea-green Haynes, the Petershams, the 
bucks, the beaux, bloods, pretty fellows, fops, maccaronies, swells, nobs, 
and butterflies of the beau monde, ever since the house of Pranswick as- 
cended the throne. 

But Play, Anacharsis might ask me. Tell me about St. James’s Street, 
in its connection with gambling. Did Fashion bring Play bither, or did 
Play follow upon Fashion’s heels? Look, Anacharsis. You see the 
stately clubs. What “ play” mysteries the card-tables and billiard-rooms 
of those palaces could disclose of the gaming follies of the present day ; 
it is not my purpose to inquire. A triple hedge of ballot-boxes, black- 
balls, and yearly subscriptions screens the alumni of the clubs from the 
impertinent scrutiny of the profanum vulgus. But time was, O Anachar- 
sis,—and not so many years ago, either—when, in St. James’s Street and 
its parlieus, there were numerous public club-houses, where black-balls 
were unknown but blacklegs prevalent, and the only qualification for en- 
trance to which was the possession of certain golden feathers, and @ gene- 
ral approximation to the similitude of a “ pigeon.” 

Yonder is Number three handred and three. They are pulling it down 
now, for the new Parallelopipedon Clubhouse is to be built on its site ; 
but fifteen years ago that was the Cocked Hat Club—a noted gaming- 
house. Above the door (up a steep flight of steps) of the Cocked Hat 
Club might with advantage have been written that famous line of Dante’s 
(stolen, by the way, by the Florentine bard from a Greek inscription in 
the style of Plautus over the door of a tavern fourteen hundred years 
ago), * Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate”--Ye who eater, leave all 
hope behind. Closed blinds, closed doors, silence and mystery reigned 
in the Cocked Hat Club by day ; but at night the bright gaslight stream- 
ed through the chinks of the shutters ; at night the trusty janitor of the 
Club posted himself bebind the inner door, and through a barred wicket 
surveyed those who sought for admission, and gave or denied them in- 
gress at his pleasure. From his decision there was no appeal. He wasa 
match for twenty Buffons or Audubons in ornithology. He kuew the 
hawk and the pigeon at a glance. He could detect the jay in peacock’s 
feathers instantaneously. The two first were always welcome. In the 
dead of night, when the private boxes of theatres were shrouded in ghostly 
brown holland ; when late supper parties in Haymarket oyster-shops were 
breaking up; when the deserted streets, glad of he cum repaid 
the resonance of policemen’s boots and passing cabwheels with a com- 
pound interest of echoes ; when dogs shut up in distant kennels tried the 
register of their voices iu long-prolonged howls ; when conecieatious cocks 
began to divide the latter part of their night’s rest into short naps, re- 
membering that it was almost time to begin to think about crowing ; 
when latch-keys were uasteadily sought for ; and the baskets of Covent 
Garden Market began to move; and the latest and most penniless of 
night revellers entreated the money-takera at Waterloo Bridge to trust 
them the toll, and failing therein were fain to go round by Westminster 
or Blackfriars ; then, in the very witching time of night, when church- 
yards were doubtless yawning and graves giving up their dead in haunt- 
ed neighbourhoods ;—then would the elegantly appointed private cabrio- 
let of the Honourable Captain Hawk (he drives a Hansom for his liveli- 
hood, at present) arrive at the Cocked Hat Club, the highest-stepping of 
cabhorses before, the trimmest of top-booted tigers behind, the Honoura- 
ble Captain Hawk inside, and by his side Tom Pigeon, in Stultz-cat ha- 
biliment, in ecstacies at his aristocratic acquaintance, and, if the truth 
must be told, slightly in liquor into the bargain. : 

The janitor knew the Captain well. Many and many a pigeon had the 
Captain brought to the Cocked Hat Club, to be plucked; with all the 
dodges in that case made and provided. The heavily barred iron door 
turned on its hinges; the portal was entered; and Hope, together with 
the cab and the tiger, were left behind. 

Light, from brilliant chandeliers, and wax candles, scarcely less bril- 
liant, carving, gilding, mirrors, mahogany, shining plate, and snowy li- 
nen—all these offered themselves to the enraptured gaze of the doomed 
pigeon. He had dined with the Captain at a Bond Street hotel—dined 
copiously, and drunk far more copiously still of the choicest wines. Of 
course he had been to the theatre afterwards, and to the saloon of the 
theatre (the saloon was an institution then), to the Blue Posts, the An- 

lesey, and the Finish. Of course he had looked in at Flimmers’s hotel 
fa Deuce-ace Street, the Captain’s own favourite and particular crib, 
where he had played a little at a delightfully simple game known as 
“ wilful murder,” and, marvellous to state, had won seven guineas agd 
a half; thereafter looking in at a few sporting houses, fighting houses, 
and public houses of no particular character save an execrably bad one, 
whence the Captain bad borne him off in triumph to the Cocked Hat 
Club. Of course the Captain had paid for all these amusements—for all 
the viands and all the liquors, from the creamy champagne to the seven 
quarterns of gin with which Bludkins the nobby sweep, and Dick Buffles 
the larky cabman. were regaled at the sign of the Black Eye, Job Smouch- 
ey’s old house in Clare Market. The Captain always paid for such amuse- 
ments. Seven times had he slapped Tom Pigeon on the back ; nine times 
had he declared him to be a trump, and a fellow after his own heart ; 
thrice had he promised to introduce him to Lord Amesace, Sir Thomas 
Treydeuce, and young Cully of the Guards, No wonder Pigeon was in 
ecstacies ; and, considering the quantity of port, sherry, champagne still 
and sparkling, claret, bottled ale and stout, brandy and water, rum 
punch, sophisticated porter, and raw gin, he had imbibed since four o’clock 
that afternoon, it is, { think, no wonder either that Pigeon was in liquor. 

Light, more light, splendid supper laid out on side tables, laughter, 
loud conversation, much slapping on backs and friendly name calling. Is 
it astonishing, that after Tom Pigeon had eaten more viands and drunk 
more choice wines ; after he had been introduced to Lord Amesace, Sir 
Thomas Treydeuce, and young Cully of the Guards, who all happened 
(fortuitously) to be at the Cocked Hat Club that night, he should be per- 
suaded to try his luck; to approach that fatal green table; to calla 
frightful quantity of mains, to bet wildly, madly, desperately, uncon- 
sciously, yet still continuing to bet with that instinct which the devil 
lends us when our better senses are quite gone and drowned in drink? 

Tom Pigeon won fifty golden pounds that night. He went the next 
night to the Cocked Hat Club, and won again, and more. Soon, very 
soon, he needed no Captain Hawk to show him the way and be his men- 
tor. Then he began to lose. More, more, more, every night. Sir Tho- 
mas Treydeuce called on him o’ mornings, and, finding the wretched lad 
writhing in bed, with his brain on fire, gulping down his soda and brandy, 
showed him I,.0.U.’s for large amounts which he had given him the night 
before. Lord Amesace wrote to him to ask when it would be convenient 
to pay that last five hundred. Young Cully of the Guards was sorry to 
trouble him, but was deucedly hard up, and would be much obliged for the 
two ponies lost last week. Then the Cocked Hat Club would not suffice for 
Tom’s appetite for play. There was gambling to be had in race-course 
booths, in ambiguous cigar-shops, in fellows’ rooms ; in low public-houses. 
He had them all, and lost. Then there began to spring up within him 
that most miserable of all hopes—that rotten-cabled anchor that never 
finds any bottom save a quicksand—the gambler’s hope: the hope that 
leads its wretched victim to lie, to cheat, to steal, to forge, in the falla- 
cious certainty of winning to-morrow. 

Then, of course, Tom Pigeon went to the bad altogether. Thousands 
of similar Pigeons went to the bad those timesevery year. They still go, 
in the same dismal direction as of yore. Though the Cocked Hat Club 
has long since been numbered with the gamiog-houses that were ; though 
gaming-houses themselves have been rooted out of St. James’s Street and 


its envirous ; though fine and imprisonment menace the detected gambler ; | 


Play still flourishes, and Pigeons still disport themselves in their golden 
plumage, as ready, as anxious, and as certain to be plucked as ever. 





AN EPISODE IN MONKEY-LIFE. 


I have had some experience of what a jungle-life in India is, and can- 
not therefore ignore a certain amount of familiarity with a class of ani- 
mals which, from the days of Eve’s temptation, has acquired a character 
for cunning, malignity, and spite, from which its aspect—at times, in- 
deed, the very beauty of ugliness—by no means exoneratesit. Emblems 
of the revolting and the terrible have serpents always been, and yet who 
can deny that a certain singular fascination belongs to them, which ren- 
ders the slenderest details about them strangely interesting, even to 
those who regard them with utter abhorrence? Not only in the kingdom 
of Snakedom have I freely wandered, without, alas! having acquired 
that magical masterdom over the reptile race of which George Borrow 
naturally boasts, but I have also had some ongoings with the monkey- 
tribe ; and the other day, as I was hunting up a parcel of old manuscript 
journals for some records of my ancient soldiership, I came upon a page 
or two that contained anecdotal reminiscences of facts which I had my- 
self witnessed in reference to both snake and monkey, of sufficiert sin- 
gularity to warrant publication. Let it not be supposed that I ama 
naturalist, a scientific judge of the creatures of the woods, be they crawl- 
ers or catamounts, mice or monkeys. I intend simply to relate what fell 
under my own observation, without pretending to describe classically, 





or even to classify methodically, the peculiar races to which the indivi- 
duals of my text belonged. A soldier from early youth, rudely trained 
in camp and cantonment, I was far more eager to study the gaze/s and 
rekhtas of the love-sick Hindoo poets, as chanted by the sweet-voiced 
dancing-girls of the Deccan, than to acquire even a superficial knowledge 
of that useful branch of natural history which would have taught me to 
distinguish at sight a poisonous from a harmless reptile, a useful and edi- 
ble from an unwholesome or deleterious vegetable. } 

Many years ago, in the year 1823, I happened to be with my regiment 
—a battalion of Madras native infantry—on the march from Bangalore, 
in Mysore, to Kulladghee, in the Doab. We had reached the hill-forts of 
Badaumy, in the province of Bejapoor, where we halted for a day ; and 
at any place more strikingly picturesque we had not stopped during the 
three hundred and odd miles we had traversed. Yet it has curiously es- 
caped the observation and description of which it is worthy: as far as 7 
know, the only mention of Badaumy on record are the few lines in Ha- 
milton’s Gazetteer, that give it a lat. 16° 6’ N., a long. 75° 46’ E., and 
term it a place of some strength, which can be taken only by a regular 
siege, which would require a heavy samme. To this scanty and 
vague account I will only add, that not only from its position, on and 
among strangely shaped mountains, aad the noe ogg it possesses, and 
which have been taken advantage of by the Mahrattas, as a fortified sta- 
tion ; but likewise from its being a noted stronghold of Hindoo idols, in 
caves and temples, and mysterious crypts, reached only by winding sub- 
terranean stairs and passages cut through the cliffs, it deserves a close 
survey and scrutiny from some individual willing and able to describe, 
fully and truthfully, the place and the marvels it contains. 

I have never witnessed the wonders of Elora or Elephanta, but though 
on a diminished scale, the /ions of Badaumy are of the same nature, and 
compel admiration from the least enthusiastic observer. The hill-forts 
themselves, comprising two different sides or peaks of the same mountain- 
ridge in whose recesses the small town is built, are specimens of what art 
can do when nature has prepared the foundation for its labours. At the 
very top of the steepest precipice, a pool of excellent water supplies that 
element from sources which no amount of heat has ever exhausted ; and 
down in the narrow valley, amongst the houses of the village, a large 
and well-built talab, or tank, of delicious water—cool and wholesome, 
though of a bright smaragdus green--affords unfailing refreshment. On 
each side of this pond are houses or gardens, and over two ends of this 
mountain-gap lower the twin-fortalices, opposite each other—the highest 
precipice, called Runmundle, being grotesque in shape, and terrific in 
gloomy grandeur. Encamped outside the town, no sooner had night de- 
scended upon us, ere the reports we bad heard of the number of sacred 
monkeys that abounded in the neighbourhood were confirmed. Had we 
reached the place at night, ignorant of this fact, we might have concluded 
that we had fallen upon some terrible Armageddon, haunted by rebellious 
ghouls and afrits in venomous conflict ; for from every peak and jutting 
promontory arose such a discord of monkey-voices, as, in other circum- 
stances, one would have been only too ready to ascribe to diabolic agen- 
cies. Yells, shrieks, hootings, indescribably wild, detained us as if by a 
spell for more than an hour ; and presently when the moon rose, we could 
distinguish the imp-like creatures springing from tree to rock, and from 
stone to stone, up among the cliffs, and, as we supposed, exercising some 
warlike evolutions, or engaged in some fierce gala of animal life, until 
by dint of observation we really came to think they had got up a drama- 
tic representation for our peculiar amusement. We were afterwards in- 
formed, that the opposite ridges of the mountains were severally occu- 
pied by two distinct families or clans of monkeys—the very Montagues 
and Capulets of the order Simie—between whom reigned a perpetual 
feud, which often terminated in blood and death. 

Some mouths after our arrival at Kulladghee, I applied for a few 
weeks’ leave ; which being granted, I resolved to revisit Badaumy. I 
reached it at a season when the surrounding country was arrayed in the 
brightest livery of summer ; and in addition to the attractions supplied 
by the wild windings and subterranean passages to the hill-forts, with 
the cavernous temples in the rocks, containing the whole Hindoo Pan- 
theon in beautifully carved images of an amazing size, I found great 
pleasure in traversing the jungles around, climbiag the rocks, and pene- 
trating into the ravines, in search of plants and wild-berries, whose na- 
ture aud native names were revealed to me by my faithful Mussulman 
moonshee, or teacher, who had consented to accompany me. To this 
truly-excellent man, Noor-ood-Deen, I owe my first introduction to the 
art of simple-gathering ; and in after-days, during a campaign, when the 
addition of a single wholesome vegetable to our wretched meals became 
4 rare luxury, I had reason to remember with gratitude that his advice 
and teachings had suggested the utility as well as loveableness of the 
study of botany. 

He taught me likewise to observe the habits of those very monkeys, 
whose nocturnal orgies had startled us on our first arrival at Badaumy, 
as well as to distinguish the speckled gray and white tree-snake, which is 
so fatal, from the spotted brown and green one, which haunts the same 
bowery recesses, yet is harmless. He told me that venomous serpents 
are generally marked by a greater width of cerebral formation behind, 
which gives to the neck the appearance of being smaller than it really 
is ; and he warned me to beware of dark and briery paths, where the 
track of snails was discernible--such being a sure indication of the vicini- 
ty of snakes. From him I learned, that some of the deadliest, when taken 
unawares, roll themselves up spirally, the head elevated, when suddenly 
uncoiling, they spring forward on their disturber, man or beast, with sur- 

rising velocity. Strange things he related of the dawa, or revengeful 
eeling, retained by the cobra da capello against any individual who has 
pursued, or tried to kill it ; and of the odd antagonistic feeling of the ape 
against the cock, the serpent, and the apparently harmless tortoise. A 
monkey has, indeed, a ridiculous horror of the latter ; and I have often 
tested its more legitimate terror of the viper, by enclosing one in a chat- 
ty, or earthen-pot, with a covered lid, placed near poor Jacko. Ever in- 
quisitive, he instantly flies to scrutinise the ccntents of the vessel: but 
the moment he slowly and cautiously raises the lid, and the serpent’s 
head becomes visible, it is ludicrous to watch the mixture of dread and 
prudence which agitates him. With a quick motion, he shuts down the 
lid, screams, and makes the most hideous grimaces, dances round the pot, 
and presently returns to it, touches the lid, but too wise to lift it, makes 
a sudden exit from the scene. 

But now I come upon that point in my sketch which bears upon my 
promised anecdote. The moonshee did not accompany me, as I set out 
one bright morning to ramble about my favourite rocks, where I found 
ample store of wild plants and flowers, whose names and qualities I bet- 
ter know now than I did then. Amongst the most striking of these may 
be mentioned the beautiful bael-tree (2 gle marmelos), which bears a 
hard, rinded, apple-shaped fruit, of aromatic smell, and covered with a 
slimy exudation. It has recently been introduced into medical practice 
in England, as an astringent of efficacy indiarrhoea. Up and around this 
fine tree clambered a magnificent parasite, the Casalpinia paniculata, 
festooning the glittering leaves of its supporter with a dark glossy foliage 
and gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms. Ashbrub, which seemed to be 
a favourite food of the monkey, yet which belongs to the deleterious-ole- 
ander tribe, had a peculiarly striking appearance, from bearing at the 
same time a profusion of snowy blossoms and a grotesque fruit, not un- 
like twin-pods of a bean, their narrow extremities united together. The 
whole plant is full of a slimy milk ; and if, as I conclude, it be the WVe- 
rium tinctorum of Roxburgh, and of the order Jpocynea, it possesses 
very powerful qualities as a medicine and asa dye. The Datura, too, 
abounded, scenting the air with an oppressive odour, too luscious for en- 
joyment. The seeds are frequently conveyed into the potions prepared 
by the Thug “nd the Dacoit to stupify their intended victim. Buta long 
article might be made about these Oriental plants, whilst I must proceed 
witk my story. 

I was climbing one of the slanting ascents of the Runmundle cliff, when 
I became aware that an unusnal commotion reigned amongst my friends 
the monkeys, which had by this time got so familiarised with my appear- 
ance, that they seldom condescended to honour me with a snarl, or a 
bough flung towards me in sport. I was conscious that something went 
wrong with them ; and as I kuew that sentiments of superstition, if not of 
humanity, preseryed them from the persecutions of the natives, [ became 
curious as to the cause of the prevalent excitement. Creeping round a 
rock, behind which they appeared to congregate, and on which grew a 
large gum-arabic tree, completely golden with the abundance of yellow 
Pr ae which covered it, and which, like Tennyson’s lime-tree, was in 
soot 





A summer-home of murmurous wings— 


I at once found myself on the stage of a strange tragedy in simian life. 
In the voluminous folds of an enormous boa constrictor was being slowly 
inwrapped a beautiful brown monkey, whose last cries and struggles de- 
noted that I came too late, even had [ been prepared to do battle with 
the reptile in the cause of oppressed innocence. The monkeys, in evident 
alarm, ran hither and thither, moping and mowing, and chattering ; but 
not one advanced near the spot, where presently their poor companion 
| became almost quite hidden from view in the embraces of its destroyer. 

Determined to watch the process of the affair, I quietly sat down, until 





gradually the monkey had been moulded, as it were, into a proper con 
dition for deglatition, for I could hear the bones crack as they broke 
beneath the pressure to which they were subjected ; and erelong, as the 
serpent began to untwisi its folds, I could admire at leisure the magnifi- 
cence of its glittering scales, that shone like some richly variegated metal- 
lic substance. I shuddered as I beheld its grand and awful head—the promi- 
nent orbits of the ae me the eyes themselves large, and luminous 
with a fiery light. The creature was at least twenty feet in length, and 
was apparently famished by a long fast. Perfectly heedless of the noise 
made by the monkeys, it unwound its coils till the victim, now an unre- 


destroyer’s stomach. 

When the reptile had fairly commenced its repast, and the before flaccid 
body began to fill and swell, I retired from the arena of conflict and hall 
of banquet, desirous of summoning: my friend Noor-ood-Deen to assist me 
in capturing the sated giant. I knew that when gorged to repletion, 
there would be no difficulty in making a prize of the serpent ; and the 
moonshee entered inte my plans right willingly. Accompanied by a 
stout lascar, bearing a strong cudgel and a sharp knife, for slaughter and 
skinning, we lost little time in reaching the scene, where, however, fresh 
marvels were being enacted, proving that the passion of revenge is not 
confined to the human breast. Keeping aloof, we resolve not to mar by 
any interference the by no means mystifying operations in which the 
monkeys were engaged. 

The boa constrictor lay, thoroughly gorged and like a log of wood, 
beneath the same projecting mass of cliff where I had left it. On the 
summit of this rock a troop of monkeys had assembled, and three or four 
of the largest and strongest were occupied in displacing an immense frag- 
ment of the massive stone already loosened by time and the elements, 
from the rest of the ledge. This mass almost overshadowed the reptile. 
By enormous exertions, made in a silence that was rare with them, the 
at last succeeded in pushing it onwards until it hung over the boa’s h 
when uttering a fierce yell, in which every separate voice mingled until 
it took a diapason of undescribable discord, by a vigorous movement 
they shoved it sheer down. The heavy mass fell right on the serpent’s 
head, crushing it as if it were a cocoa-nut ; and as the reptile lashed its 
fearful tail about in the final struggles of life, we could not refrain from 
joining in the singular chorus of rejoicing with which the monkeys now 
celebrated their accomplished vengeance. Truly, from the feats of the 
malicious baboon that gloried in the name of Major Weir, to the amiable 
creature of which Philip Quarles tells, I can remember of no recorded 
facts that surpass this evidence in favour of monkey-memory and monkey- 
wisdom, and I vouch for its truth as far as it goes knowing well that m 
friend Noor-ood-Deen, still flourishing in the Black Town of Madras, wi 
add his testimony to any applicant for confirmation of the anecdote. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER XVI.—CLUB LAW. 


A valid excuse—an Anonymous Letter—a Receipt for Annoyances— 
the General on the Pave—Second Childhood—Running the Gaunt- 
let—a Suit of Clubs—Settled at Last—the Friend in Weed. 


‘“‘ Who the deuce ever heard of ‘military duty’ interfering with din- 
ner? and what’s the use of being one’s own commanding officer, if one 
can’t give one-self leave—What? read that Blanche ! ” We need hardly 
observe that it was General Bounce who spoke, as he tossed a note 
across the luncheon-table, to his niece, and proceeded to busy himself in 
his other despatches. The General was none of your dawdling half- 
torpid dressing-gown-and-slipper gentlemen who consider London a fit 
place in which to spend the greater part of the day in deshabille—not a 
bit of it, The General was up, shaved, and rosy and breakfasted, and 
prepared to fuss through his day, every morning punctually at eight. 
On the one in question he had reviewed a battalion of Guards, who were 
at drill, in the park, utterly unconscious of their inspection by such a 
martinet, and had been good enough to express his disapprobation of 
their dress, method, and general efficiency, to a quiet unassuming by- 
stander, whom he had never set eyes on before, but who happened to 
a peer of the realm, and whose son, indeed, commanded the very re 
ment under discussion. The peer was quite alarmed at the denun 
tion of a casual acquaintance, so fierce of demeanour and of such warlike 
costume, the general never stirring abroad, for these morning excur- 
sions, save in a military surtout, buttoned very tight, a stiff black stock 
and buckskin gloves, armed, moreover, with a bamboo walking-stick, 
which he brandished about with great impartiality. After his strictures 
on his sovereign’s body-guard he proceeded into the City by a Hansom 
cab ; there was no cab-rebellion in those days, but, nevertheless, Bounce 
succeeded in having a violent altercation with his driver, which resulted 
in that observer of human nature setting him down for a madman, and 
his own discomfiture, on referring the dispute to an impartial policeman. 
From thence he visited his stables, and instructed divers helpers belong- 
ing to the adjoining mews in the proper method of washing a carriage, 
a lesson received by those worthies with much covert derision. The 
neral was by this time ready for “ tiffin,” as he still called it--a meal at 
which, for the first time in the day, he met the ladies of his establish- 
ment, read his notes, letters, &c., and arranged with Blanche, the de- 
tails of the gay life they were every day leading. That young lady, in 
a very pretty morning-gown, now occupied the head of the table; Mary 
was up-stairs with a headache—she was very subject to them, of late— 
yet a skilfal practitioner might have guessed the malady lay elsewhere ; 
and whilst the General, with his eyebrows rising into his very forehead, 
pens a dirty ill-conditioned looking missive, which seemed to afford 

im great astonishment, his niece glanced over her military suitor’s ex- 
cuse for not dining with them, in which he expressed his regret that du 
and the absolute necessity of his presence in barracks would prevent bh 
having that pleasure, but did not as usual suggest any fresh arrange- 
ments, for rides, drives, or walks, which should ensure him the charms 
of her society. Blanche was a little hurt and more than a little offended ; 
yet, had she closely examined her own feelings, she would probably have 
been surprised to find how little she rea//y cared whether he came or 
not. ‘* Well, Uncle Baldwin,” she said, with her usual merry smile, 
“ you and I will dine ¢éte-d-téte, for I don’t think poor Mrs. Delaval will 
be able to come down. We shall not quarrel, I fancy—shall we? The 
General was dumb. His whole soul seemed absorbed in the missive 
which hid bis face, but, judging from the red swollen forehead peeping 
above, indignation appeared to be the prevailing feeling inspired by its 
contents. It was not badly written, though in an unsteady hand, nor 
be it incorrectly spelt ; it bore no signature and was to the following 
effect : 

** General Bounce, 

‘* Sir,--This from a friend.—Seeing that you would probably be averse 
to an exposure of family matters, in which Miss Blanche’s name must ne- 
cessarily appear, a well-wisher sends these few lines, to warn you that 
all has been discovered. The late Mrs. K.’s will has been found, in 
which she devises everything, with the exception of certain legacies to 
C——. The writer bas seen it, and knows where it is to be found. His 
own interests prompt him to make everything public, but his regard for 
the family would induce him to listen to terms, could he himself be gua- 
ranteed from loss, General—time is everything: to-morrow may be too 
late. If you should be unwilling to disturb muddy water, an advertise- 
ment to X. Y., in-the second column of the Times, or a line addressed to 
P. Q., care of Mr. John Stripes, Bear and Bagpipes, corner of Goat- 
street, Tilers’-road, Lambeth, would meet with prompt attention. Be 
wise.” 

We regret to state that the General’s exclamation, on arriving at the 
conclusion of this mysterious document, was of a profane fervour inex- 
cusable under any provocation, and very properly amenable to a fine of 
five shillings by the laws of this well regulated country. It was repeated, 
moreover, oftener than once; and without deigning to explain to his 
astonished niece the cause of his evident discomposure, was followed by 
his immediate departure to his own private snuggery—by the way the 
very worst and darkest room in the house, whither our discomfited war- 
rior made a tumultuous retreat, banging every door after him, with a 
shock that caused the very window frames to quiver again. 

“ Zounds! I won’s believe it! it’s impossible—it’s a forgery—it’s a lie 
—it’s an artifice of the devil! Why, it’s written inaclerk’s hand. Gad, 
if I thought there was a word of truth in it, I’d go to bed for a month! ”’ 
burst out the General, as soon as he was safe in bis own sanctuary, chok- 
ing with peemien. and tugging at the black stock and tight frock coat as 
if to put his threat of retiring inte immediate execution. It was one of 
his peculiarities, which we may have omitted to mention, to adopt this 
method of avoiding the common annoyances and irritations of life. 
When anything went wrong in the household, the General made no more 
ado but incontinently proceeded to strip and turn in. When there was 
an émeute below stairs, and Newton-Hollowes was in “ a state of siege”’ 
--a calamity which occurred about once in two years—the proprietor 
used to go to bed till the disturbance had completely blown over. When 





the news arrived of Mrs. Kettering’s death, her brother gave vent to his 
feelings between the sheets, although he was obliged to get up within a 


cognisable mass, lay before it lubricated and fit to be received into the - 
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ow tale and travel post-haste 


to join the afflicted — at ~ a 

n’s; , it is related of him, that on one occasion, w en an alarming 
fire ~ st to break out in a country-house where be was staying on a 
visit, nothing bat the personal exertions of his friends, who harried after 
him and carried him off by force from his chamber, where he was rapidly 
wndressing, prevented his being barnt alive in his night-cap. At the 
present crisis, the General had already divested himself of coat, waist- 
coat, d&c., ere the sight of a clean change of apparel, laid out ready for 
his afternoon wear, altered the current of his ideas, and he bethought 
him that is would be wiser to walk down to his club, amuse himeelf as 
usual in his habitual resorts, and thus drive this impertinent “ attempt 
at extortion,” for so he did not hesitate to call it, entirely from his mind, 
than place himself at once hors de combat amongst the blankets. So, 
instead of his night-gear, the General struggled into a stiffer black stock 
and a tighter frock coat even than those which he had discarded, and 
arming Fimeelf with his formidable bamboo (how he wished the head and 
shoulders of his unknown correspondent were within its range), strutted 
off to Noodles’, feeling as he cocked his chin up, and threw his chest out, 
and struck his cane against the sunny pavement, that he was still young 
and debonnaire as in the beaux jours at Cheltenham twenty, ay, thirty 


ears ago. 
. No od makes a man forget his years 80 much as London. In the great 
City one unit of that circling population rapidly loses his individuality. 
There nothing seems extraordinary—nothing seems out of the common 
course of events—there it is proverbial, people of all pretensions imme- 
diately find their own level. Ifa man thinks he is wiser, or better, or 
cleverer, or handsomer, or stronger, or more famous than his neighbours, 
in London he will be sure to meet those who can equal, if not excel him, 
in all for which he gives himself credit ; and so if an elderly gentleman 
begins to feel at his country-place that all around bim speaks of mata- 
rity, not to say decay ; that his young trees, and his old buildings, and 
his missing contem es, and the boy to whom he gave apples stand- 
ing for the county, and the village he remembers a hamlet growing into 
a town, and all such progressive arrangements of Father Time, hint ra- 
ther ly at old-fellowhood, let him come up to London and take 
his diversion amongst a crowd of fools more ancient than himself: he 
will feel a boy again--Regent-street will not appear altered to his en- 
chanted eye, though they have taken down the colonnade in that well- 
remembered thoroughfare. Pall-Mall is as much Pall-Mall to him as it 
was when he trod it in considerable tighter boots, never mind how many 


years ago. 
At hie club the same waiter (waiters never die) will bring him the 

, and stir the fire for bias, just as he used to do when the Reform 
Bill was a thing unheard of, and he can contemplate his bald head in tae 
very same mirror that once reflected locks of Hyacinthine cluster. He 
meets an old crony, and he is shocked (though but for a moment) to find 
him so dreadfully altered—it is possible the old crony, in his heart of 
hearts, may return the compliment, but in all human probability he will 
greet the friend of his boyhood as if he had seen him the day before yes- 
terday. If a very demonstrative man, and it should be before two o’clock 
in the day—for in the afternoon our English manners are all squared to 
the same pattern—the old crony may perhaps exclaim with languid rap- 
ture~—“ Why I haven’t seen you for ages; I don’t think you were in 
London aii last season!’’ Why sbould our gentleman from the country 
undeceive him, and tell him they have not met for more than twenty 


years, and remind him with mellowing heart of boyhood’s sunny hours | p 


and joyous escapadoes? The old crony will only think him a twaddle, 
and a 
world, and his gods, such as they are, and is a much younger man of his 
age than his rustic friend. And so our country-mouse will find in a day 
or two that the artificial sits quite as easily upon Aim. When he has vi- 
sited two or three of his old haunts, he will feel as if he had never left 
them. He will go, perhaps, to some well-remembered palace of revelry, 
and find there, it may be, one contemporary out of a hundred with whom 
heonce drank}deep of dissipation and amusement, but he forgets the other 
ninety-nine. He feels as if the world had gone along with him, and that 
three-score years and odd were, after all, as the French King’s courtiers 
said: L’age de tout le monde ; 80 be lifts the cup of pleasure once more 
with shaking hands to his poor dry old lips, and pours its flood, erst so 
luscious, over a palate, alas, deadened to all but the intoxication of the 
draught, Why is it that we so sedulously strive to deceive ourselves 
about the lapse of time? Why do we so wilfully close our eyes to the 
certainty that every passing moment brings an instant nearer? It must 
come! Why will we not look the shape steadily in the face? We are 
not afraid to front our fellow-man in the struggle for life and death, why 
should we shriok from the shadowy foe, from whom there is no escape? 
Perhaps like all other distant horrors, it will lose half its terrors when it 
does approach—perhaps it will turn out a friend after all. Man lives 
in the future, can he not carry his future a little beyond life? Will it be 
such a bereavement to lose a poor old worn-out frame, with its gout and 
its rheamatiem, and its hundred aches, and pains, and burdens dragging 
it day by day towards the earth from whence it sprung ; but where will 
the disembodied self find shelter? “ Ay, there’s the rub,” and so “ con- 
science doth make cowards of us all.” 

Well, young or old, boys will be boys, whether at one score or three, 
and all the sermonizing in the world will not empty St. Jame’s-street to- 
wards four o’clock on a summer’s afternoon, or prevent ore nose being 
flattened against those club-windows from which the terrarum domini of 
the present day look upon the outward world with a mixture of good- 
humoured satire and careless contempt. Stoics are they in manners and 

rinciples, Epicureans in tastes and practice, and Philosophers of the 
Porch on the clear, bright evenings—or rather midnights—when they as- 
semble to smoke in gossiping brotherhood. But now, in the afternoon, 
laws human and divine would vote it “bad style” to have anything in 
their mouths save the tops of their canes and riding-whips, and these are 
scarcely removed to make a passing remark on the unconscious General 
as having accomplished the crossing of Piccadilly, he sweeps under the 
guns of battery No. 1 on his way to his own resort, where he too will 
stand at the window and make comments on the passers-by. Talking of 
these batteries, we can recollect, old as we are, when we preferred to 
the of Piccadilly, and so dodging down Bury-street to bring 


up eventually opposite Arlington-street, rather than face the ordeal of 


passing under those great guns. Yet was our cab well hung and well 
painted—our tiger a pocket-Apollo, and our borse well-actioned and in 
good condition, while no one but ourselves and the dealer who sold him 
to us could be aware of his broken knee. What strategy wasted! What 
skill in charioteering thrown away! How should we then, in our shy 
and sensitive boyhood, have winced from the truth, that no one probably 
in that dreaded window would have thought it worth while to waste a 
single monosyliable on anything so insignificant as ourselves. Verily 
mauvaise honte is a contradictory foible, but of this weakness the Gene- 
ral, like most men who have arrived at his time of life, has but a small 
leaven. Ho toddles boldly down, under the battery, masked as it is by 
the Times newspaper, and nods familiarly to a well-brushed hat and 
luxuriant of grey whiskers just peering above the broadsheet. The 
whiskers return the salutation, and a stout gentleman at the fireplace, 
where he has been standing for the last three-quarters of an hour, batted, 
loved, and umbrellaed, as though prepared for instant departure, care- 
oir remarks, “ Old Bounce is getting devilish shaky ;” to which the 
y whiskers reply, “ No wonder; he’s an oldish fellow now. Why, 
ce ’ll be a lieutenant-general next brevet. By the bye, when are 
we to have a brevet?” the whiskers forgetting as after the lapse of so 
mony years it is natural they should, that they were at school with “ the 
ol fellow,” who was then a ‘younger fellow,’ than themselves. 
However, they have talked about him — long enough, and pass on to 
a fresh topic by the time the General himself arrives at Noodles.”’ 
This very excellent and exclusive club seems to bear to institutions of 
a like nature much the same relation that Greenwich and Chelsea Hos- 
itals do to the crews and battalions of our forces by land and sea. 
Bhould the warrior who enlists under the banner of Fashion have the good 
fortune to escape the varioue casualities common to his profession, such 
as absentee-ism, imprisonment, marriage, or any other sort ofruin, he is 
retty safe to anchor at Noodles’ at last. There he brings up, after all 
is perils and all his triumphs.amongst a shattered remnant of those 
who set sail with him in the morning of life, when every wind was fair 
and every channel practicable. Many have been lured by the siren on 
to sunken rocks, and gone down “al standing”—many have lost their 
reckoning and drifted clean away, till they can “fetch up” no more—many 
have been captured by crafts trim and flaunting as themselves, and towed 
away a8 prizes into different havens, where they ride in somewhat weari- 
some monotony—and of many there is no account, save that which shall 
be rendered when the sea gives up itsdead. Yet a few crazy old barks 
have made the haven at last, worn, leaky, and sea-worthless, with bulg- 
ing ribs and warped spare, and tackle strained, _ are they still just 
buoyant enough to float—can still drift with the tide, and, above all, are 
still to take in cargo on every available opportunity. As Lon- 
don is now constituted, you can almost tell a man’s age by the clubs he 
uents. “Tell me your associates, and I will tell you your charac- 
ter,” says the ancient philosopher ; “Tell me your club, and I will tell 
you your age,” says the modern “ Ingenuous youth,” as that sporting 
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Falstaff, Mr. Jorrocks calls him, begins with huge cigars, gin-and-soda- 
water, and billiards, much bemused, at Trappe’s. Anon, as his collars 
get higher, and the down upon his cheek begins to justify a nobler ambi- 
tion, he aspires to the science of numbers, and lays the odds to more ex- 
perienced calculators at “ the Short Grass.” But our youth is becoming 
a man-about-town, or thinks he is, and must have the entrée to more than 
one of these luxurious republics ; so according to his rank, his profession, 
or his pretensions, he affects another afternoon club, esteeming it, which- 
ever it may be, as the best and most select in London. 

Here he has a plentiful choice. If a professional or a politician, he 
will find associations purposely established for those of his own prac- 
tice or opinions, and here they are looming like a city of palaces, the 
Conflagrative—the Anarchic—and the Regency—the Hat-and-Umbrella 
—the Chelsea—and the Peace-and-Plenty. Is there not the Megatherium 
for the literary, and the Munchausen for the travelled? But peradven- 
ture our youth is fast, and aspires to be a man of figure, so shall his car- 
riage be seen waiting at the Godiva, or himself shall face the ballot at 
Blight’s. For a time all goes on smooth and sunny; but young ones 
keep growing up, and they rather jostle him in his chair, and “ people 
let in such boys now-a-days ; “so in disgust he abdicates a sovereignt 
conferred by years, and retreats to quieter resorts, where the cutlet is 
equally well dressed and the wine a thought better. So we find him pre- 
siding over house-dinners at Alfred’s, or winning the odd trick after a 
quiet parti carré at Snooke’s. But even from these celestial seats he 
must be ousted at last. Still that pressure from below keeps increasing 
year by year, “ and the young men of the present day are so slang, and so 
noisy, and so disagreeable, that he can stand it no longer, and puts his 
name down for the first vacancy in that refuge recommended by his old 
friead Sapless. Behold him at length shouldered into the harbour, and 
safely landed at Noodles’.”’ 

Thither we have likewise brought the General, and given him ample 
time to spell through the papers, and reconnoitre his acquaintance as 
they pass up and down St. James’s-street. But the General is ill at ease 
—he cannot get that infernal anonymous letter out of his head,--do 
what he will, he cannot prevent himself from glancing at the second co- 
lumn of the Times, and poring over a map of London in search of Goat- 
street, Tiler’s-road, Lambeth. He fancies, too, as a man is apt to do 
when self-conscious of anything peculiar, that people look at him strange- 
ly; and if two men happen to whisper in a window, he cannot help 
thinking they must be talking about him. At last he gets nervous, and 
determines to take counsel of a friend ; nor is he long in selecting a re- 
cipient for his sorrows, inasmuch as the most remarkable object in the 
room is Sir Bloomer Buttercup, who is standing in an attitude near the 
fire-place, (Sir Bloomer, for certain mechanical reasons, cannot sit down 
in that particular pair of trowsers,) and to him the General resolves to 
confiide his annoyances, and by his advice determines to abide. A\l- 
though’ probably, no man in this world ever managed his own affairs so 
badly as Sir Bloomer Buttercup, partly, it must be owned, in conse- 

quece of his having the most generous heart that ever beat; under three 
inches of padding; yet in all matters unconnected with self, his judg- 
ment was as sound as his penetration was remarkable. No man had got 
his friends out of so many scrapes,—no man had given such good coun- 
sel, and no man had probably done so many foolish things, as kind, good- 
natured Sir Bloomer ; and when he minced after the General into an empty 
room on those poor gouty shiny toes, he really felt as ready as he ex- 
ressed himself, to “ see his old friend through it, whatever it was.” 

“Til tell you what, Bounce,” lisped the old beau, as the General con- 
cluded his tale with that most puzzling of questions, “ What would you 
advise me to do?’—‘I’ll tell you what—I think I know a fellow that 
can sift this for us to the bottom. You know, my dear boy, that I have 
occasionallyibeen in slight difficulties--merely temporary, of course, and 
entirely owing to circumstances over which I had no control,” (Sir B. 
had spent two fortunes, and was now living on the recollection of them, 
and the possible reversion of a third,) “ but still difficulties—eh !—a 
ten-knot breeze was always more to my fancy thanacalm. Well, I’ve 
been brought in contact with all kinds of fellows, and I do know one 
man, a sort a lawyer, that’s in with every rogue in London. He could 
get to the rights of this in twenty-four hours, if we made it worth his 
while. He’s a clever fellow,” added Sir Bloomer, reflectively, “a very 
ete fellow,——in fact, a most consummate rascal. ‘ Shall I take you to 
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“ This instant,” burst out the General, with a terrific snatch of the bell 
—*T'll send for my brougham—what ?--it’ll be here in five minutes. 
“ Zounds, not goina brougham? Why not?” 

Sir Bloomer had frightful misgivings as to the effects on his costume 
of the necessary attitude in which carriage exercise must be taken ; but 
in the cause of friendship he was prepared to hazard even a rapture of 
the most important ties, and he replied heroically, “ I’ll see you through it, 
Bounce ; what o’clock is it? Ah! I promised--never mind—they must 
be disappointed sometimes ; and for the sake of your charming niece, I’d 
go through fire and water a good deal further than the City. Bounce, 
Bounce, what an angel that girl is! She mustn’t be told a syllable of 
this—not a syllable ; with me, of course, it’s secret as the grave.” So 
the pair started, firmly persuaded that not a soul in London, save their 
two selves, knew a word about the letter, or the will, or the dethrone- 
ment of poor Blanche from her pedestal as an heiress. 


CIIAPTER XVII.—THE STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 

Keeping a Secret—Lady Mount Helicon “at Home’’—-a Chapter of 
Finance— Why Lacquers went to the Ball--Exotics in a Conservatory 
— Mrs. Blacklamb and her Cavalier—Important Disclosures--a Long 
Way off, and Father than that. 


You must be an individual of an equally sanguine temperament and 
confiding disposition, if you believe that what you impart to your neigh- 
bour in the modern Babylon under seal of the strictest secrecy, might not 
as well be published in the leading articles of the Times newspaper. How 
“things get about” is one of those inexplicable mysteries for which no- 
body is able or willing to account. Some people lay it to servants— 
some to the amiable generosity in imparting imformation for which the 
fair sex are so remarkable—the latter, again, say that “every bit of 
scandal in London originates at those horrid clubs!” but few will allow 
that Rumour owes a large portion of her ubiquity to that organisation 
of mankind, which makes a secret utterly valueless unlessshared with 
another. What is the use of knowing something we must nottell? In 
the strictest confidence, of course—it was told us under promise that we 
would not breathe a syllable to a single soul—we only make an excep- 
tion in your favour, under the same solemn obligation. You of course 
in mysterious conclave, with Tom, will bear in mind our prohibition, and 
acting as we have done, Tom shall become a party to the treason. Still 
upon oath—it will not be long we think before Jack and Harry are em- 





powered to join chorus, and whilst our cherished mystery becomes patent 
to the world in general, we ourselves feel completely absolved from the | 
consequences of our breach of trust. In the whole of Lady Mount Heli- 
con’s crowded rooms to-night, we believe Blanche herself is the only per- 
son that is not aware of her own precarious position, and the girl, happy 
in her ignorance, looks brighter and more blooming than usual, though 
the world will admire her less on this occasion than it has ever done be- 
fore. Yes, this is one of Lady Mount Helicon’s “at homes” with a small 
italicised ‘* dancing” in the corner, and a very brilliant affair it is, as the 
hostess herself is fully persuaded :—the fiont and back drawing-room, and 
the boudoir beyond that, are thrown open and lighted with dazzling bril- 
liancy, whilst a softer lustre shed upon the conservatory and balcony, 
craftily covered in for the purpose, lures to those irresistible man-traps 
without betraying their insidious design. Below-stairs, libraries and 
school-rooms, and other resorts, devoted in every day life to far more 
practical uses, are now cleared and emptied for the reception of shawls, 
cloaks, and coverings, and the production of countless cups of tea and 
glasses of lemonade. Lady Mount Helicon’s own maid, in a toilette of 
gorgeous tnagnificence, presides over this department, casting the while 
glances of covert scorn and envy at a younger and pretticr assistant in a 
more becoming cap, on whom the dandies, as they enter, impress with 
unnecessary circumlocution the proprietry of taking great care of their 
gregos, paletéts, and other sheep’s clothing. 

In the dining-room preparations are making for a “ stand-up” supper 
of unparalleled luxury, but we think it right to warn the champagne- 
drinking guests, that on passing the door in the morning we spied several 
hampers of that popular fluid, labelled with the maker’s name, and much 
as we admire its chemical preparation and laudable cheapness, we are 


always disarranges our internal economy for several days after an in- 
dulgence in its delights. Mount Helicon himselfnever drinks bis mother’s 
champagne, and to this abstinence he attributes his own unfailing health. 
At Dinadam’s, or Lord Long-acres, or Wassail-worth, 2e does not by any 
means practice the same self-denial. Still it is doubtless good enough for 
a ball, and what with the young ladies, and the old gentlemen, and the 


concerned to admit that “ the splendid sparkling of that house at 45s.”-— | 





servants, will experience a very fairconsumption. A bearded band mean- 
while is in waiting up stairs, elaborately dressed, and from the conductor 





in white kid gloves to the Piccolo in a chintuft, ——e in boots of jetty 
brillancy, and neckcloths dazzling with starch. The whole establishment 


is 80 utterly at variance with its usual routine, and the house looks so en- 
tirely changed when thus stripped and lightedjfor reception, that if the old 
lord, who never permitted these bouleversements, could but come back, 
he would scarcely recognise his former home, and would u uestionably 
be glad to return to the quiet of his family vault. The ng genius 
of the scene, the hostess herself, is already at her post. A very capital 
dress-maker, an abundance of well-selected jewellery, and a mysterious 
compound much enhancing the beauty of the human hair, have turned 
her out a very personable dame, and as she stands in the midst of her 
ball-room, as yet “ monarch of all she surveys,” and spreads her rustling 
folds, and buttons her well-fitting gloves, the possibility of her marrying 
again seems no such absurdity rall, nor does she herself look upon 
such an event as by any means a remote contingency. But soon the 
knocker is at work, the chariot-wheels are clattering in the street, and 
stentorian voices, louder in proportion to their indistinctness, announce 
the meer guests. Unlike a country ball, the feathers of the ladies 
require but little shaking after a short drive from the next street, nor 
fresh from their own impartial mirrors need they hazard the opinion of 
perhaps an unbecoming reflector, so they troop up stairs with small delay, 
their glossy locks, white shoulders, and gossamer draperies, showing 
the greatest advantage in the well-lighted ball-room. The earliest arri- 
vals of course receive the most affectionate greeting, roportionately de- 
creased as the plot thickens, till the shake by both hands, and graceful 
little compliment about “looking so well,” subsides into a stately courtesy 
and the coldest welcome good-breeding, not hospitality, will admit. At 
last all individual figures are well-nigh lost in the crash. A mass of 
charming dresses, and well-made coats are swaying and struggling in the 
doorways, the band is pealing forth a melody of Paradise, and the votar- 
ies of the quadrille are striving to adhere to their superstitious evolutions 
by treading on each other’s toes, entangling each other’s dresses, begging 
each other’s pardon, and generally complaining of the heat of the atmos- 
phere and crowded state of the room. tt is at this juncture that “ Gene- 
ral Bounce” and “ Miss Kettering” make their appearance, the General 
having placed a guard upon his lips, and neither during the dinner nor 
the drive hinted at his milegivings and inner distomfitare. ‘“ Poor 
Blanche,” he mutters, as he follows her up the wide stately staircase ; 
“ she’ll know it soon enough, if its trae—zounds! a girl like that would 
be a prize without a penny—the young fellows nowadays are not like 
what we used to be.” And as the General arrived at this conclusion he 
bowed his bald head nearly into Lady Mount Helicon’s bosom, iu return 
for her stately measured greeting — that greeting both to himself and 
Blanche, was colder than usual ; the girl, frank and unconscious, did not 
perceive the change, but her sacle caught himeelf saying almost aloud, 
* Zounds, is it possible that this old cat knows it too?”’ The music ceas- 
ed, the dancers walked about, the wrongly paired ones looking for 
“mamma,” or “ my aunt,” inwardly longing to get rid of each other, and 
glancing in every direction for their own particular vanities, the more 
fortunate couples likewise keeping a sharp look-out for the chaperones, 
but this in order to avoid them, and hinting that “It’s much cooler on 
the staircase,” or “Have you seen the conservatory?” to prolong the 
delicious interview. The tea-room begins to fill, and incautious youth 
presses that domestic beverage on beauty nothing loth, nor reflects that 
charming as are those ringlets drooping over the cup, «nd rosy as are 
the lips that whisper their soft affirmative, it would be as well that he 
should distinctly know his own mind, as to whether he would like this 
celestial being to make tea for him during the rest ofhis life, and whether 
it would always be as sweet as it is now. For the first time in her - 
rience of a London season, Blanche begins to think it a “stupid ball.” 
She has not yet been asked to dance ; and, spoilt by her previous succes- 
ses, she feels hurt at the neglect. ‘The best men,” as they are called, 
have not yet, indeed, arrived ; if, as is somewhat uncertain, they will come 
at all; for they sometimes throw Lady Mount Helicon over; and 
“ Mount” himself is still detained at “ the House.” But there are plenty 
of beardless dandies and gay young guardsmen, who are far more prone 
to dance, and yet they all seem to keep aloof. To be sure, whenever the 
have asked her formerly, she hasalways been “ engaged :” but she woul: 
like to stand up now, even with young Deadlock, if it was only for “ the 
look of the thing.” However, she hangs contentedly on the General’s 
arm, and “ bidesher time.” It is not long coming. A tall, good-look- 
ing man, with features expressive only of a kind disposition and a gene- 
ral air of self-satisfaction, bows, and sidles and screws himself towards 
Blanche and her chaperon, receiving as his natural homage the smiles of 
the old ladies on whose toes he is treading, and regardless of the implor- 
ia, tooks of the young ones, who hope he is going to ask them to dance. 

glossy hair is curled distinctly in five rows, which, according to Lord 
Mount Helicon’s account, betokens weighty intentions ; and it is no other 
than our friend Captain Lacquers, who has dined temperately, abjured his 
usual cigar, and come here for the especial purpose of meeting Miss Ket- 
tering. A bow, an indistinct murmur about “not engaged,” and 
“honour,” and “delighted,” and the couple are off, tripping around 
amongst the whirling confusion of Valse des Fantassins, truly “‘a mighty 
maze, but not without a plan.” 
To explain the intentions +? our rotatory hussar, we must take the li- 
berty of putting the clock back a few bours—an impossibility only per- 
mitted to the novelist—and record a conversation which took place be- 
trreen Lacquers and his friend Sir Ascot that very afternoon, in a seclu- 
ded window of the Godiva Club. 

“ Well out of this business about Miss Kettering,” said the latter, who 
was becoming more communicative since he had found so little difficult 
in speaking his mind to Blanche on a previous occasion, ‘“ You’ve he 
of the smash? Not apenny, after all. Downright swindling I call it— 
that old Bounce must be a deep one. They tell me that except the life- 
interest of the house in Grosvenor-square, she hasn’t a brass farthing. It’s 
frightfal to think of,” added-the old head on young shoulders, scanning 
with rigid attention his companion’s face, in which concern was more ap- 
parent than surprise. 

“ Poor thing, poor thing,” rejoined Lacquers, “I had no idea it was 80 
badas that. They told meshe wassure to have Newton-Hollowes, at an 
rate. She must feel it sadly, poor girl ; I wonder how she looks since it 
all came out. 

“Oh, I fancy very few people know it as yet,” suggested Sir Ascot, 
who was somewhat uncharitable in his conclusions. ‘I dare say they’ll 
try to brazen it out, at least till the end of the season. They may if they 
like for allI care. I never knew any good come of these half-bred ones, 
and J’/2 have nothing more to do with them!” 

Lacquers heard as though he heard him not. He was trying to think, 
and his well-cut features were gathered into an expression of hopeless 
perplexity, at which his companion could scarce forbear laughing out- 
right. At last he had recourse to the never-failing moustache ; and 
drawing inspiration from their touch, he began— 

“Uppy, you’re a safe fellow,eh ?—wouldn’t throw a fellow over, and 
put him in the hole, you know. You’ve got some brains, too—made a 
capital book on the Ascot Stakes. Now you understand finance and 
arithmetic, and that—what should you say a married fellow could live 
upon? Ofcourse he wouldn’t require so many luxuries as a single one : 
be Asa do you think, now, a fellow like me, for instance, could do 
wit 

Sir Ascot looked completely taken aback. “ Why, you’d never be such 
a fool as to think of —” 

“ That’s neither here nor there, old boy,” interrupted Lacquers ; “ of 
course if I do, you shall have the earliest intelligence. But come, here’s 
a book and a pencil ; let’s see how the thing would work with good ma- 
nagement and strict economy. Strict economy, you know. of course.” 
Lacquers had a great idea, in theory, of strict economy. So the young 
men sat down, and went deep into the various items of rent, and stable 
expenses, and opera boxes, and pin money, and cigars, and travelling ; 
Sir Ascot arriving at the conclusion that a quiet couple might manage 
to exist upon something over two thousand a-year; whilst Lacquers 
thought it was to be done, with strict economy of course, for about five 
hundred less : but as they both entirely overlooked an indispensable item 
termed “ house-keeping,”’ we think it needless to record their calculations 
for the benefit of the inexperienced. 

“ Well,’’ said Lacquers, when he had finished his arithmetic and put his 
betting-book once more into his pocket. ‘I think it ean be done—I be- 
lieve a fellow ought to marry, you know; what does Shakspeare say 
about ‘ Solitude being born a twin?’ it certainly sobers him (Sir Ascot 
smiled as be admitted that was undoubtedly a strong argument)—and 
altogether married fellows get into more respectable habits. Look at a 
breakfast in a country house, you see all the married ones up and dressed 
with the lark, while the single men come dawdling down at all hours. 
Yes, there’s a good deal to be said on both sides, like a Chancery lawsuit, 
but I’ll think it over, Uppy, my boy, I’ll think it over”’—-and Lacquers 
did think it over, and arrived at a conclusion as honourable to his heart 
as it was antagonistic to that worldly wisdom by which all with whom he 
associated thought it right to regulate their every action. Here was a 
man spoilt by the accident of personal beauty and good birth and posi- 
tion. From his earliest boyhood he had never been taught that there was 
any ulterior object in life save to shine in society, if not intellectually, 
why physically, with a handsome person and fine elothes—-a far more 
effectual passport than all the talents, to the good graces of the world. 
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What wonder that the tree grew up as it had been bent? what wonder | 
that the Hussar had scarcely two ideas beyond his uniform and his bet- | 
ting-book, and his seat upon a horse? that he looked on the world at) 
large as the butterfly on the sunny square enclosed by the garden wall, 
@ mere stage for display, a mere hotbed for physical enjoyment, to be got 
the most out of during the bright gaudy hours of noon—and afterwards— 
why afterwards, when the sun goes down and the chill dews of evening 


clog his fading wings—the butterfly must do the best he can and perish 
ashe may. With such an education the sole manly quality left was cou- 
rage, it was only the touchstone of a gentle face like Blanche’s that 


brought out the latent generosity of a character overlaid witb faults for 
which its training was more to blame than its organization. We are 
obliged to confess that Lacquers was vain, thoughtless, self-opinionated, 
frivolous, ignorant and empty headed, but there was some good in him, 
and it was brought out, as it always will be when it exists at all, by a 
woman’s smile, and above all, by a woman’s misfortunes. ay. bey 

Lacquers made up his mind that he would marry Blanche Kettering 
without a sixpenve. The young lady’s consent he rather prematurely 
counted on, as a matter of course, but in making this resolution he de- 
serves some credit for the readiness with which he was prepared to sacri- 
fice all that to him was precious in life, at the feet of his ladye-love. 
He was a younger brother, and it is needless to add, considerably in- 
volved—of course he must bid farewell to all those amusements and 

ursuits which have hitherto constituted his actual existence. No more 
rbys and Hamptons, and Richmond breakfasts, and Greenwhich din- 
ners, all vanities enticing enough in their way—no more stalls at the 
opera, and supper parties in the suburbs, likewise vanities of a more 
dangerous tendency—-no more hunting in Leicestershire and deer-stalk- 
ing in Scotland, yachting at Cowes, and philandering at Paris—all these 
must be given up, and worse than all, tne profession he delights in, the 
regiment he is devoted to, must be offered at the shrine of domestic 
respectability. That these would be privations no man could feel more 
keenly than Lacquers, yet was he prepared to go through with it, and 
had it been necessary, we firmly believe he would have cut off his very 
moustaches and laid them at the feet of Blanche angers There- 
fore it was that he appeared on the evening in question, at Lady Mount 
Helicon’s ball—therefore it was that his manner had assumed a softness 
and diffidence which made Blanche confess to herself as she leanec on 
his arm in the intervals of the dance that he was “really very much im- 
ved ;” and therefore it was that be suggested the old excuse of “look- 
Ee at the flowers in the conservatory,” and skilfally availing himself of 
general rush down stairs connected with upper, managed to entice his 
ee into a secluded corner of that love-making retreat, which had in- 
eed been already occupied by several pairs for the same purpose, and 
sores mrnienes her with a cup of tea, and himself with an ice to keep 
them both quiet, he entered with much circumlocution on one of those 
embarrassing interviews such as, we are quite sure, no!ady who conde- 
scends to glance over these pages but must have experienced at least 
once before she had been out two seasons, 

“ That’s a case,’’ said Mrs. Blacklamb, as she swept down to supper on 
Lord Mount Helicon’s arm, ber dark, haughty features writhing with 
something betwee., « smile and a sneer, while she caught a glimpse of 
Blanche’s well-cut profile, and one of Lacquers’s faultless boots, in a 
mirror opposite their retreat. “ Will it be, do you think?” she added, 
with a softening expression, for all women warm towards a love-affair, 
and even Mrs. Blacklamb, with her many faults, was a very woman, per- 
haps rather too much go, in her heart of hearts. 

“ T hope not,” replied “Mount,” with a smile into his companion’s 
face. “I’m very much in love with her myself. If it hadn’t been for 
“the Division” I should have been where Lacquers is at this moment. 
Look what my patriotism bas cost me, but I don’t regret it now,” and 
he emphasied the monosyllable with an almost imperceptible pressure of 
the arm that hang upon his own, a movement that had little effect on 
Mrs. Blacklamb with whom flirtation (whatever that comprehensive 
word may mean) was the daily business of life. 

“ Why, you know you would have married her, and too happy if she 
had only been the catch you all thought she was,’’ replied the lady 
‘‘T must say I could not help being delighted, though 1 was sorry for 
her, poor girl, to see you all ‘ getting out’ just as you do when some race- 
horse breaks down, trying which could be first to pull himself clear of 
the scrape and leave his neighbours in the lurch. Major D’Orville be- 
haved shamefully ; and you still worse, for she was really fond of you.” 

* Mount’s’ imperturbable good-humour was proof against quizzing, so 
the sneer fell harmless, and he replied carelessly, “ Fond, of course she 
was, but not so very fond—-no. Mrs. Blacklamb, I’m easily imposed on 
by ladies. I think it’s my diffidence that stands so much in m wer 
even where my affections are most irrevocably engaged, where I Yorsh p 
in hopeless constancy, and I feel my heart breaking—-and my--my—my 
hair coming out of curl, I dare not ask my enslaver more than whether 
she will have a glass of wine. Give Mrs. Blacklamb some champagne, 
and I’ll have a little sherry, if you please ;” so the pair went on jesting 
and philandering, and making fools of each other and of themselves, but 
they troubled their heads no more about the couple in the conservatory ; 
and when “ Mount” deserted his fair companion and returned into the 
ball-room, as he said, ‘“‘to dance just once with Miss Kettering, in /com- 
mon decency,” he sought her in vain, for she was gone. 

“Uncle Baldwin,” said Blanche, when they reached home, and linger- 
el a moment in the drawing-room before retiring, ‘‘ Uncle Baldwin, I’ve 
got something to say to you.’’ Blanche blushed, and hesitated, and look- 
ed at the littie white satin shoe she was resting on the fender in every 

ossible point of view. ‘ To night at the ball I—that’s to say, Captain 

equers—in short, I dare say, you remarked—in the conservatory, you 
know--oh, Uncle Baldwin, he pruposed to me,” and Blanche half-laugh- 
ing, half crying, and blushing over her neck and shoulders, hid her face 
on the breast of the General’s coat, as she used to do when she had been 
a naughty little girl and repented, ten years ago. 

* Zounds, Blanche, what did you say?” burst out the General, in a 
terrible taking, as he thought now every thing must come out. “ Yes 
or Do, my darling, don’t keep me in suspense—which is it, heads or tails? 
in or out? I mean, yes or no?” 

“No!” whispered Blanche, to the General’s inexpressible relief, who 
cooled down with a prolanged whew, like the escape of steam from a 
safety-valve ; but it was rather difficult to say it, he seemed so sorry and 
80 patient and considerate ; do you know, Uncle Baldwin, I never thought 
so highly of Captain Leaquers as I do to-night.” 

“Probably not my dear,” grunted the General, ‘ you never knew be- 
fore he thought so highly of you. But Blanche, as we are here and—and 
it’s not very late—zounds, they’ve put that clock on again—well, dear, 
I, too, have got something to tell you, but mine, I am sorry to say, is bad 
news. Prepare yourself my dear Blanche. I’m sure you will bear it 
well, my little pet, and as long as I have a roof over my head you will 
have a home; but, in short, it’s no use mincing the matter, Blanche 

ou’re not an heiress alter all—you wont have a sixpence beyond what 

can leave you, and that’s little enough, Heaven knows. They’ve found 
our mother’s will, my dear, and a most unfair and unreasonable will it 

; but still, my pretty Blanche, it makes you a penniless young lady 
after all!” 

“Ts that the worst ?”? answered Blanche, looking up with an air of im- 
mense relief, though she had turned deadly pale; ‘‘ Is that all, Uncle 
Baldwin? dear me, I’m no worse off than half the other girls I know. 
We shall leave this house, I suppose,’’ she added, looking round at the 
ample room and its stately furniture, jumping at once to conclusions, as 
young ladies will do, ‘‘and we shall live entirely at Newton-Hollowes, 
and I shall be there all the time my garden looks most beautiful; but 
we shan’t have to send away Mrs. Delaval, shall we?’’ (the General 
winced.) “And when will it all be settled? and when shall we go?” 

“Blanche, you’re a diamond,” said the General, his eyes filling with 
tears ; “ you’ve the pluck of ten women. You ought to have commanded 
the Kedjerees. Go to bed now, my dear, and to-morrow we’ll look things 
boldly in the face, and see what is best to be done.”’? So the General 
stumped off with bis bed-candle, more than ever doting on his niece, 
more than ever persuaded that she inherited her sterling qualities from 
his side of the house, and not from that “poor foolish old Kettering,” as 
he called bim, and more than ever indignant with all the young men of 
his acquaintance, except Lacquers, for not being on their knees to Blanche. 
“ They’ve no energy, they’ve no devotion; zounds, they’ve no chivalry 
amongst ’em--none whatever! If I was such a fellow as any one of these, 
*gad, I’d go to bed and never get up again,” with which soliloquy the 

neral proceeded to divest himself of his ball-going attire, and prepare 
for his refuge from all the ills of life, 

To those who are conversant with the habits of ladies it is needless to 
mention that Blanche did not, by any means, follow her Uncle’s excellent 
advice and example, in betaking herself to immediate repose. The fair 
sex will easily comprebend how she sought Mrs. Delaval’s room, and how 
the two ladies sat up in ‘their wrappers” and consoled each other, and 
talked it all over, backwards and forwards, and came to no very logical 
conclusions, and, above all, how the proposal and its reception were quite 
as engrossing a topic, and were quite as much dwelt on as the loss of 
Blanche’s fine fortune ; nor will it escape their observation that Mary’s 
greater worldly experience would clearly foresee the substitution of one 








cousin for another, in this revolution amongst the Kettering possessions, 
and how a marriage between the two was the only plan to make every- 
thing right, and how the fair young face, with its kind eyes, that had 
haunted her so long, was farther from her now than ever. She knew, of 
course, long ago, that it was hopeless and impossible--that must surely 
have been a great consolation! When a child cries for the moon and a 
cloud comes and covers up the coveted bauble, and hides it away, the 
urchin has small comfort in being told that it is just as near the object of 
its desire as when it could see it, and look and long, and stretch its tiny 
hands. When the beggar-maiden sets her affections on King Copbetua, 
without a hope, in these days, of the famous fabulous mésalliance being 
perpetrated, the fact that it does not, in reality, remove him one ivta fur- 
ther than before from her humble eelf, helps but little to assuage the 
pang inflicted on her infatuated heart by his Majesty’s nuptials with one 
of his own degree. The impossible may be increased in love, if not in 
logic, and Mary was lying awake and desponding, long after Blanche had 
forgotten all the excitement and changes of the evening, in happy dream- 
less slumbers. 


_- ll 


The Mar. 
THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN. 


The following sketches and anecdotes are selected from the English 
papers before us, which devote columns upon columns to details and 
illustrations of the fight—almost to the exclusion of general topics of 
interest. 


AccuRATE DESCRIPTION IMPOSSIBLE.—The Battle of Inkermann admits 
of no description. It was a series of dreadful deeds of daring, of sangui- 
nary hand-to-hand fights, of despairing rallies, of desperate assaults— 
in glens and valleys, in brushwood-glades and remote dells, hidden from 
all human eyes, and from which the conquerors Russian or British, issued 
only to engage fresh foes, till our old supremacy, so rudely assailed, was 
triumphantly asserted, and the battalions of the Czar gave way before 
our steady courage and the chivalrous fire of France. No one, however 
placed, could have witnessed even a small portion of the doings of this 
eventful day, for the vapours, fog, and drizzling mist obscured the 

und where the struggle took place to such an extend as to render it 
impossible to see what was going on at the distance of a few yards. Be- 
sides this, the irregular nature of the ground, the rapid fall of the hill 
tewards Inkermana, where the deadliestfight took place, would have pre- 
vented one under the most favourable circumstances seeing more than a 
very insignificant and detailed piece of the terrible work helow.—Corresp. 
Times. 


Tue Frirry-FiFTH IN THE Two-GuN Barrery.—The picquet of the 55th 
had been all this time lying under cover of the walls of the Two-gun 
Battery en the right. The fire of the Russian artillery, though much di- 
rected on the battery, had done little or no harm, and the men still lay un- 
der cover when the gunsceased. The instant they had done so, and the men 
of the 55th were enabled to hear what was moving in their own immediate 
neighbourhood, the noise of an immense body of men advancing was 
heard close upon the batteries. The picquet instantly prepared to de- 
fend the place, and then in the hour of need the great deficiencies of the 
battery were discovered. In the first place it had no guns, and in the se- 
cond place no steps were made enable the infantry to fire over its high 
parapet. Had there been either one or the other, the Russians would 
never have taken the place. As it was, our men were obliged to crowd 
close to the two narrow embrasures, and fire through them as they best 
could. Before they had taken their places at these ports a single minute, 
aJl the hill close round the battery was found to be surrounded by the 
advancing enemy. The fog prevented our fellows seeing far, but the noise 
a too plainly that some 5,000 or 6,000 Russians were already close at 

and. 

The instant the Russians caught sight ofthe battery through the fog, 
though they seemed utterly spent by their exertions in climbing the hill, 
they rushed forward with a dash we hardly gave them credit for. Noth- 
ing daunted by the immense disparity of numbers, the 55th waited till 
they closed within 10 feet, and then gave one tremendous volley, which 
stretched 200 of the enemy in the dust ; and then each man, loading and 
firing as fast as he could, kept up an incessant discharge of musketry upon 
each Russian as he approached. The Russians halted for a moment, and 
then, with wonderful courage, rallied up and returned a close and deadly 
fire. In less than five minutes they again attempted to storm the battery. 
In an instant they rushed on and poured over its banks, and through its 
embrasures in over-powering numbers. There was a moment of despe- 
rate struggle, during which our gallant 55th fought hand to hand and foot 
to foot with their numerous assailants. It was but a moment, in the 
next they repulsed the attack and preserved the battery. But their 
numbers diminished every instant, while those of the enemy increased. 
Suddenly the Russians made another charge, and this time with more ef- 
fect.—Morning Herald. — 


Tue CoLDSTREAMS IN IT, AND OUT OF It.—Hardly had we sustained this 
loss when several other leading officers of our artillery were cut down, 
either killed or mortally wounded while superintending the working of 
their guns. The 20th and 47th had in the meantime re-captured and lost 
the Two-gun Battery once more. It is no exaggeration to say that when- 
ever the enemy took this little position, it cost them between 400 and 
500 men killed on the spot ; our men were unable to hold it in conse- 
quence of the Russian artillery on the heights, so that our loss when we 
retired from the place so often was hardly more than 15 per cent. that of 
the Russians. 

As the enemy’s reinforcements came up our Guards also came into 
action. 

And now a tremendous struggle ensued for this position. The number 
of the enemy in and around the battery was at least 6,000, yet the Cold- 
streams charged and broke their way through all opposition, and got to 
the work. The instant they had done so, the enemy seemed to redouble 
their efforts to take and keep the place. Fresh regiments came up the 
hill and threw themselves into the battery from all points ; but the Cold- 
streams held their ground, fighting with perfect desperation. The bat- 
tery was now completely encircled in front, flank, and rear, and, as the 
Coldstreams say, every man in the place gave himself up for lost, and 
determined to sell] his life dearly. Three times did the Pew the: throw 
themselves upon the battery, and by the sheer weight of their masses sur- 
mount and cross the walls, yet each time they were driven back again. 
The me/ée was frightful. So close were the antagonists, that after once 
firing the musket there was no time to load. The men then stood up and 
charged with the bayonet, or beat each other down with the butts of their 
muskets. Each time the Russians were repulsed they left heaps of dead 
behind, and it was over the corpses of their comrades that they advanced 
each time to a fresh attack. 

After the last repulse the Russians for some time did not renew the 
contest. Observing that the height of the wal!s prevented our men from 
firing over, they collected in masses close under them, and began throw- 
ing the muskets and bayonets of their dead comrades spearwise into the 
battery, with huge stones. For this species of attack our men also were 
quite prepared, and in turn burled out the rough fragments of rock upon 
their assailants. For nearly ten minutes this stone-throwing continued 
without intermission on both sides. And every now and then the Rus- 
sians made a desperate dash to enter by the embrasures, but were bay- 
onetted in the attempts till the embrasures were choked with corpses. 

All this time the Coldstream Guards alone, almost unaided, and only 
500 strong, had been keeping at bay nearly 7,000 of the enemy’s troops. 
But at last they were compelled to retire. The Russians came round in 
rear of the battery, and kept up from a distance a tremendous fire of 
musketry, while the fellows on the outside plied the stones thicker than 
ever. The Coldstreams did not abandon the place while the least hope 
remained of defending it successfully. They thencharged out in a body 
on the enemy in their rear, leaving eight officers and nearly 200 men 
killed end wounded in the battery behind them. All the wounded were 
instantly bayonetted by the Russians. Some of the officers’ bodies were 
found with as many as 20 bayonet wounds, and their skulls completely 
smashed with the butt end of muskets. Leaving the battery, the Cold- 
streams fought their way to where the Fusiliers and Grenadiers were 
coming up to their assistance. The three battalions, which then did not 
muster one thousand men, tried to charge up to where the Russian ar- 
tillery was firing, but it was a useless attempt, as the enemy had then 
nearly 35,000 men upon our right flank. The handful of Guards drove 
three entire Russian regiments back at the point of the bayonet ; but in 
the act of doing it, such masses of the enemy bung upon their flanks that 
og were compelled to retire, and with difficulty could extricate them- 
selves.— Ibid. — 


Crossing Bayonets.—And now commenced the bloodiest struggle 
ever witnessed since war cursed the earth. It has been doubted by mili- 
tary historians if any enemy have ever stood a charge with the bayonet, 
but here the bayonet was often the only weapon employed in conflicts 
of the most obstinate and deadly character. We have been prone to be- 
lieve that no foe could ever withstand the British soldier wielding his 








favorite weapon, and that at Maida alone did the enemy ever cross bayo- 
nets with him, but at the battle of Inkermann not only did we charge in 
vain—not only were desperate encounters between masses of men main- 
tained with the bayonet alone—but we were obliged to resist bayonet 
to bayonet the Russian infantry again and again, as they charged us 
with incredible fury and determination.— Times. 


Fatuise Back ; Kitiep anp Wounpep Orricers; Two Guna Car- 
TURED.—Our troops were now slowly falling back, file-firing, and t- 
ing every inch of ground, until the reinforcements came up. The 
sians had got into the brushwood, and were picking off every officer of 
rank, who, of course, like all English officers in the moment of 
were conspicuous in front of their men, giving out the u rs 
as if at a review. It was at this time that poor Sir George Cathcart was 
shot through the heart and fell dead from heme. Within five miautes 
afterwards Brigadier-Generals Torrens ani Goldie, also of the 4th Divi- 
sion, were mortally wounded, the former through the chest, the latter 
through the stomach. Here also Brigadier-General Bentinck was 
wounded through the arm, Sir George Brown through the arm, and 
tain Butler, brother of the hero of Silistria, who was on the Duke’s staff, 
and standing near him at the time, was shot through the brain. Our men 
had fallen back so far that the two-gun Lancaster battery, which was 
erected to command the harbour and shipping in Sebastopol, fell into the 
enemy’s hands. They spiked and dismounted both the guns, and push- 
ing forward on our lett tried to cut off the whole body of our men fro 
the advancing French succours.—- Herald. 


Turn or THE Tipe; Tue FrencH To THE Rescug.—The fight was 
now quite among the tents of the 2d and Light Divisions. All the can- 
vas of the tents was cut and blown to pieces by the storm of shot and 
shell. But at this spot the tide of fortune turned. The enemy were now 
completely out of the bush which had screened and sheltered them on 
their advance, and upon fair ground they stood no chance with our men. 
Our regiments halted, extended their line to the left, and commenced a 
tremendous file-fire. The enemy, in disorder, hardly returned a shot, but 
stood their ground, and fell by hundreds and hundreds. Thrice 
moved up stolidly to break our line on the left, and were met each time 
by terrible volleys of musketry, until they closed in, when our fellows 
charged and massacred them at the point of the bayonet. The fortune of 
the day still hung doubtful. The enemy were getting up all their 
strength for a final effort, when Canrobert came up with three regiments 
of Zouaves, five regiments of French Infantry, and a strong force of Ar- 
pw? and commenced a terrible attack on the enemy’s right flank.— 
Herald. 


Tue Finish ; THE Two Guns Recaprurep.—This occurred at about 
eleven o’clock, and from that moment the Russian chance was hopeless. 
Yet, though under the French fire they were literally falling b tta- 
lions, they never showed the least signs of trepidation or disorder. On 
the contrary, they formed up in the most beautiful order, altered their 
front so as to meet the attack of the French, and extending their line to 
the left, prepared to resume their attack upon the English. At that 
time, however, our men were well prepared, and, without any order or 
arrangement, flung themselves headlong upon the enemy, charging with 
the bayonet. The Russians boldly charged with the bayonet also, and 
for the space of five minutes the 30th, 41st, 49th, 88th, and aix or seven 
Russian regiments were stabbing, beating, and firing at each other in the 
most fearful manner. At last the enemy gave way, and began retirin 
in good order across towards the Inkermann heights. Until I saw it, 
never in my life could have believed that any troops in the world could 
have retired under such a murderous fire in such perfect order. The 
French and English, with a whole mass of artillery, followed close 
the retreating battalions, pouring in volley after volley of gra 
shell, and musketry. In fact it was a perfect carnage. Yet in spite of 
this the enemy kept their order, retreating almost at slow time, and eve- 
ry five or ten minutes halting and charging desperately up the hill at 
our men and the French. In these charges the Russians lost fearfully. 
We received them with volleys of musketry, and then dashed at them 
with the bayonet. In one of these charges the 50th French Regiment of 
the Line recaptured the two guns which in the commencement of the da 
we had lost. By half-past two o’clock the great mass of the enemy had 
completely fallen back, leaving between 7,000 and 8,000 dead upon the 
field behind.— Herald. 


Tue Batrie-FreLp By Moon.icut.--On the evening of the battle I 
went over the field. All our wounded have been removed, and the 
wounded of our enemy were being gathered in. The kindness and atten- 
tion of our fellows to their helpless enemies was beyond all praise, There 
is nothing so awful as the spectacle of the bodies of those who have been 
struck down by round shot or shell. One poor fellow of the 95th had 
been struck by two 24-pounders in the head and body. A shell after- 
wards burst on him and tore him to pieces, and it was only by the frag- 
ments of cloth, with the regimental buttons adhering, that you could tell 
that the bloody mass which lay in the road had ever been a human being. 
Some had their heads taken off at the neck, as with an axe ; others the 
legs gone from the hips; others their arms and others again who were 
hit in the chest or stomach, were literally as smashed as if they had been 
crushed ina machine. Passing up to Sebastopol over heaps of Russian 
dead, you came to the spot where the Guards had been compelled to re- 
tire from the defence of the wall above Inkermann Valley. Here our 
dead were nearly as numerous as the enemy’s. Across the path, side by 
side, lay five Guardsmen who were all killed by one round shot as they 
advanced to charge the enemy. They lay on their faces in the same at- 
titude, with their muskets tightly grasped in both hands, and all had the 
same grim painful frown upon their features like men who were struck 
down in the act of closing with their foes. Beyond this the Russian 
Guardsmen and line regiments lay as thick as leaves, intermixed with 
dead and wounded horses. The path lay through thick brushwood, but 
the path was slippery with blood, and the brushwood was broken down 
and encumbered with the dead. 

The scene from the battery was awful—awful beyond description. I 
stood upon its parapet at about 9 at night, and felt my heart sink as I 
gazed upon the scene of carnage around. The moon was at its full, and 
showed every object as if by the light of day. Facing me was the valley 
of Inkermann, with the Tchernaya like a band of silver flowing grace- 
fully between the hills, which, for varied and picturesque beauty, might 
vie with any part of the world. Yet I shall never recal! the memory of 
Inkermann Valley with any but feelings of loathing and horror ; for 
round the spot from which I surveyed the scene, lay upwards of 5,000 
bodies. Many badly wounded also lay there ; and their low, dull moans 
of mortal agony struck with terrible distinctness upon the ear, or worse 
still, the hoarse gurgling cry and vehement struggles of those who were 
convulsed before they passed away. Round the hill small groups of men 
with hospital stretchers were searching out for those who still survived ; 
and otbers again, with lanterns, busily turning over the dead, looking 
for the bodies of officers who were known to be killed, but who had not 
been found. Here also were English women whose husbands had not re- 
turned hurrying about with loud lamentations, turning the face of our 
dead to the moonlight, and eagerly seeking for what they feared to find. 
These latter were far more to be pitied than the inanimate forms of those 
who lay slaughtered around. The ambulances, as fast as they came up, 
received their load of sufferers, and even blankets were employed to 
convey the wounded to the rear. 

Outside the battery (the two-gun battery above-mentioned), the Rus- 
sians lay two and three deep. Inside, the plage was literally full with 
bodies of Russian Guardsmen, and the British 55th and 20th. Some 
say as if prepared for burial, and as though bands of relatives had ar- 
ranged their mangled limbs, while others again were in almost startling 
positions, half standing or Kneeling, clutching their weapons or drawing 
a cartridge. Many lay with both their hands extended towards the sky, 
as if to avert a blow or utter a prayer, while others had a malignant 
scowl of mingled fear and hatred as if indeed they died despairing. The 
moonlight imparted an aspect of unnatural paleness to their forms, and 
as the cold damp wind swept round the hills and waved thc boughs above 
their upturned faces the shadows gave a horrible appearance of vitality; 
and it seemed as if the dead were laughing, and about to rise. This was 
not the case on one spot, but all over the bloody field.— Herald. 


GALLANTRY AND COURTESY OF THE FRENCH.—The writer was telling 
a French officer that the conduct of his men was the theme of our soldiers’ 
enthusiastic praises. They had not only been signalising themselves by 
their gallantry in the field, and by the admirable manner in which they 
had been handled, but they had outshone all by the kindness, cour- 
tesy, and attention to our wounded in the evening. The French officer’s 
reply was, “ Ah. but your men stood like a wall ;’”’ and, turning to his 
neighbour, he paid us the compliment, “It was, perhaps, as well that the 
English bad to bear the first shock.’”’ One gallant incident needs a record 
in the description of thisday. A sergeant of our 33rd or 30th Regiment 
was left alone for a short time in advance somehow. Colonel Herbert 
had noticed his daring, and told him to come to him in the evening. He 
was alone, and five Russians were on him. He shot one, bayonetted 
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another the attack of the other three. The 
five yan: beaeer b felt a horse’s hoof near his head. Tb 
; he jumped up as he could, and in a moment found himself dragged | 
on the horse, and being carried to the rear for some 200 yards. When 
mentety a French officer took hold of the sergeant’s hand and kissed it, | 
left him, and returned to the front. | 
deal, he told the writer, to know who that officer was. With such inci- | 
“ ou be surprised at our men being in enthusiasm about the | 
French '— Fimes. 


w Escares—Lord Raglan and staff were in the front of the 
akan and in the thickest ef the fire. So hot was the cannonade 
and musketry round his lordship that no one can understand how he es- 
caped uninjured. An eight-inch shell came roarin and hissing along the 

d, passed right between the legs of Lord Raglan’s horse, and explo- 
Fed bebind him and the staff. They were covered for the moment with 
dust and smoke, but fortunately escaped unhurt. The Duke (of Cam- 
bridge) kept always at the head of the Guards; when they were to go he 
led them, and his escapes seem almost miraculous. He had his horse com- 
letely smashed under him by round shot, and the fall of the animal 
bruised his leg severely. Beyond this he was not burt. Major Macdon- 
ald (the Duke’s aide), also, as at Alma, had his horse killed under bim. 
In fact, nearly all the staff officers were either wounded themselves or had 
their horses killed. 

General Canrobert, who never quitted Lord Raglan for much of the 
early part of the day, at once directed the French to advance and outflank 
the enemy. In his efforts he was most ably seconded by General Bosquet, 
whoee devotion was noble. Nearly all his mounted escort were down be- 
side and behind him. General Ganrobert was slightly wounded. His 
immediate attendants suffered severely.— Times and Herald. 


Tae Granp Dukes TOOK CARE OF THEMSELVES.--Neither the Grand 
. Duke Constantine nor Prince Alexander were actually present on the 
field. They remained all day on the slope of the heights on the north 
side of the harbour, beyond Inkermann. 


Tovca anp Go--Ay Artist In Dancer.—(Some of our readers ma. 

ps remember Mr. Crowe, the fidus Achates of 'Yhackeray, during his 
tour in this country. He is the fortunate individual here alluded to.) 
A great deal of mischief was also done by the Russian ships in the har- 
bour, which threw a perfect shower of 8 and 10-inch shot and shell among 
our fellows. They continued this all the night after the battle, though 
their own troops were withdrawn, and the shell only fell among their 
own killed and wounded. The correspondent of the Id/ustrated London 
News had a narrow escape. Two round shot passed through his tent, 
and before he could leave it they were followed by a large shell which 
burst the tent, within two feet of where he was standing. The tent was 
literally torn to ribbons by the explosion, yet stange to say the represen- 
tative of your pictorial contemporary was unburt.— Herald. 


Deats tN Hicu Piaces.—Tue Barsarians.—Cathcart, who was only 
a few in front of Lord Raglan, was shot through the heart, and 
fell from his horse a dead man. Colonel Seymour, who was with him, 
instantly dismounted, and was endeavouring to raise the body, when he 
himself received a ball which fractured his leg. He fell to the ground be- 
side his general, and a Russian officer and five or six men running in 
bayonetted him, and cut him to pieces as he lay helpless. General, 
Cathcart’s corpse was also bayonetted in five or six places. I have men- 
tioned in my letter of this morning the cold-blooded cruelty with which 
the enemy treated all the wounded who fell into their hands. In not one 
solitary instance, as far as can yet be ascertained, was a man spared. 

About half-past nine o’clock, Lord Raglan and his staff were assem- 
bled on a knoll, in the vain hope of getting a glimpse of the battle which 
was raging below them. Here General Strangways was mortally wound- 
ed, and I am told that he met his death in the following way :—A shell 
came right in among the staff—it exploded in Captain Somerset’s horse, 
ripping him open ; a portion of the shell tore off the leather overalls of 

aptain Somerset’s trousers, it then struck down Captain Gordon’s 
horse and killed him at once, and then blew away General Strangway’s 
leg, so that it hung by a shred of flesh and a bit of cloth from the skin. 
The poor old General never moved a muscle of his face. He said merely, 
in a gentle voice, “ Will any one be kind enough to liftme offmy horse?” 
He was taken down and laid on the ground, while his life blood ebbed 
fast, and at last he was carried to the rear. But the gallant old man 
had not sufficient strength to undergo an operation, and in two hours he 
had sunk to rest, leaving behind him a memory which will ever be held 
dear by every officer and man of the army.-Hera/d and Times. 


WHAT MADE THE BATTLE so BLoopy.—One thing that made both their 
artillery and oure still more effective. and the battle more bloody, was 
that the experience of the action of the 26th had given the accurate range 
to both. It was a battle of position, not of manceuvre, for none was re- 
quired. From first to lasi it was hand-to-hand bash-fighting—regular 
batchery. 

Our = came into action first just as they turned out of the tents, that 
is, without knapsacks, and in the grey great coats and forage caps in 
which they were sleeping. Their fighting in this dress was particularly 
unfortunate, as the enemy were clad in precisely similar manner, so that 
in the fog the Russian troops could not be distinguished from ours at a 
little distance. This, 1 am informed on high authority, led to some fatal 
mistakes. In one or two instances parties of our men fired on their own 
comrades, and in others allowed Russians to pass unmolested, believing 
them to be English. The grey coats also led to the heavy loss of officers. 
They came into action in (red) uniform, and among our grey coated sol- 
diers were conspicuous marks for the enemy’s bullets. 


How Tue Russians WERE Primep ; How Cioruep.—It is said that the 
Russian soldiers had been liberally supplied with raki previous to the 
commencement of the attack. Their continued loud shouting and the 
impetuosity of their attack render it probable they were under the influ- 
ence of some artificial stimulus of the sort. In the canteens, also, of 
many of the killed on the field was found a mixture of raki and water.— 
The men who have fallen into our hands, though generally of short sta- 
ture, are of stardy frames, with broad chests, and well-developed mus- 
cular legs. Their clothing is well-made and warm; and, though coarse 
in texture, an amply sufficient protection against the weather. The volu- 
minous folds of their great coats, the sleeves of which are doubled back 
as nearly as far as the elbows, while the skirts desvend to the ankles,— 
throw the “‘skimping” ordnance great coats issued to our troops com- 

letely in the shade as regards comfort and warmth. To prevent the 
length of the ceat inconveniencing the wearer when walking, the skirt all 
round is made by a very simple contrivance to loop up above the knees. 
So, also, the coat can be worn loose like a cloak, or drawn in at the 
waist. The men carry with them mittens of thick black cloth, the four 
fingers being together in one, the thumb in another division of the glove. 


Proportion oF British Losses.—The conduct of the Coldstream 
Guards should immortalise their name. They fought literally to the 
death. They went into action with sixteen officers and about 400 men, 
and out of this small number had eight officers killed, five wounded, and 
upwards of 200 rank and file killed and wounded. The Grenadiers and 

siliers also performed prodigies. On the whole, the Brigade of Guards 
lost thirteen officers killed, fifteen wounded, and 580 rank and file, out of 
about 1,600 men engaged. The Coldstreams charged the enemy at the 
 seeet of the bayonet eleven times. At each time the Russians crossed 

yonets and fought fiercely, but were slaughtered like sheep by our 
gallant fellows. After the Senate, the 2d and 4th Divisions have suffered 
most. The 95th and 30th Regiments are the principal sufferers, having 
lost most of their officers and men. The unfortunate 23rd Regiment of 
the Light Division, which was so terribly cut up at the Alma, again lost 
heavily. The 20th and 55th Regiments of the 4th Division have lost 
many men and officers, as well as the 41st, 47th, and 49th Regiments of 
the 2nd Division. 

Russian Bruraity ; REMONSTRANCE ; THE UNSOLDIERLY MaJor.—-To- 
day (Nov. 6) a flag of true was sent into Sebastopol. The bearer of it 
carried a letter from the Allied commanders to the commander-in- 
chief of the Russian forces. It stated that General Canrobert and Lord 
Raglan had seen with detestation and disgust the merciless cruelty with 
which the enemy bayonetted our wounded on the field, and requested to 
know if the war was to be carried on in this barbarous and exterminai- 
ing manner, as then the Allies would know how to act? The also letter 
contained a bint that in case of our prisoners being ill-treated, the Russians 
would do well to remember that we had many of their countrymen in 
our hands. whose treatment weuld be regulated by that which our men 


received from them. An answer is to be given to this letter to-morrow, 
and it is generally believed that it will be for war to the knife, and no 
quarter for either side. 

A Russian major was captured at the close of the battle. He had been 
observed on many occasions stabbing and hacking our unfortunate 


had given Guards to take him alive, if possible. This they effected, after a slight 
e Russians resistance on his part, and after his having offered in vain a bribe of 


That sergeant would give a great | chief. If they consent to punish him he will be given up to them. If 


some gold pieces to our men to allow him to escape. He is to be 
tried by court-martial to-morrow, the depositions and sentence forwarded 
to whoever of the many generals now in Sebastopol is the commander-in- 


they decline to interfere, he will be shot, as the laws of civilised warfare 
denounce the killing of defenceless wounded as murder. 

A very Coon anp Ciever Russian Spy.—A strange incident is said 
to have taken place to-day in our lines, which, if true, shows the astute- 
ness of the enemy, and the want of presence of mind on the part of some 
of our officers. A man in the uniform of a French officer sauntered coolly 
through our lines to-day, was civil and polite to all he met, entered into 
conversation with those who were walking about, smoked, and chatted, 
and laughed, and at last got into a sort of discussion respecting the 
strength and weakness of our position in the rear towards Balaklava. 
Nothing doubting, our officers expressed their opinions freely, pointed 
out our weak points, and spoke plainly of the difficulties of our position. 
At length an officer of the 79th, who had a more practised ear than bis 
comrades, was struck by the strange accent and curious idiom of the soi- 
disant Frenchman, which in any one but a Frenchman would have ex- 
cited no suspicion ; but still he was afraid of making a mistake, and had 
no device ready at hand to test the truth. However, he sent off to Sir 
Colin Campbell to say he suspected there was a Russian spy among 
them. The supposed Frenchman was not to be caught so easily. His 
quick eye detected the despatch of the messenger, and so he gradually 
drew off from our lines towards the valley, but in a manner so natural 
as to perplex those to whom the officer had communicated his misgiv- 
ings, and when he had gained a good offiing he quickened his pace into a 
run, and got right away into the Russian lines, leaving his late comrades 
gazing open-mouthed afterhim! It argued no common coolness and au- 
dacity to undertake such a mission, for had the gentleman in question 
been captured, he would assuredly have been hanged as a spy.—Letter 
from Balaklava, Nov. 3. a 


SPres oF A LOWER GRADE.—The French executed speedy justice the other 
day on a spy, whom they found disguised as a Tartar arabjee within 
their lines, and shot him as soon as they had found out all they could 
from him. But these Russians are very rusés. The sentinel before the 
house of the Provost-Marshal in Balaklava was astonished to see a horse, 
with a sick ofcorn on its back deliberately walking past him in the moon- 
light the other night. He went over to seize the animal, when the sack of 
corn suddenly became changed into a full-grown Cossack, who drove the 
spurs into his steed, and had vanished ere the sentry had recovered his 
speech.-- Ibid 
Buriat or Generar Straneways.--In front of the camp of the Fourth 
Division there is a square plot of ground, enclosed by a low stone wall. 
It is the highest point on the hill, and, from the general appearance of 
the enclosure, it gives the impression of having at some time been used 
asa fort. From this site the spectator, on one side, looks down upon 
Sebastopol and its fortifications, its harbours, its ships, and the sea far 
beyond. On the other side the magnificent amphitheatre formed by the 
Yaila mountains is exposed to the view--the lofty and rugged Chadir 
Dagh crowning the scene in the distance. Shortly before the hour of sun- 
set this afternoon, when the sun, which had been bright all the morning, 
had retired behind a thick canopy of grey threatening clouds—just as a 
cold cheerless breeze was springing up, and came, as if complainingly, 
through the long lines of tents—and when a veil of mist and smoke, evory 
minute becoming more obscure, was drawn over the towa below—there 
advanced slowly and silently up the side of the hill a troop of Royal 
Horse Artillery, with a solitary gun-carriage. On the gun-carriage rested 
a rough plank coffin, enclosing the mortal part of a good old soldier, 
General Fox Strangways. There was neither knell nor band, no funeral 
pall, no decoration, no attempt to cloak over the rough work of death. 
The dull distant boom of cannon, as gun replied to gun in the contending 
batteries, was the only music which accompanied the warrior to his last 
resting-place. The troops of a whole division under arms gazed at the 
sad procession as it slowly passed their front in solemn silence. They too 
had lost their leader. On the crest of this Russian hill, in the centre of 
this low-walled detached plot of earth, lies the corpse of another soldier 
well known to fame, Sir George Cathcart. Yet a little while, and by his 
side will be placed his brother in arms of yesterday; and then, amid 
prayers and tears, both will be consigned to the common earth. The re- 
tiring groups, among whom are some of England’s bravest and noblest 
sons, as they pass away with bowed heads and strickened hearts, hope 
and believe that while the ashes of these warriors rest here their glory 
will live in many a heart far away ; and while they think sadly on those 
whom death has struck down, they know that there still remain others 
who will endeavour to achieve the glorious task entrusted to them by 
their country.-—Letter, WVov. 6. 


Tue Man IN THE Wuite PaLeror.—The best shots in the various corps 
provided with rifles have been collected into two volunteer companies, 
and the address of these men often puts a stop to the Russian batieries, 
Hewever, they have still to pick off as they say Je Monsieur au paletot 
blanc. The following is the explanation of that phrase. The person in 
question is an amateur, an old soldier perhaps, who every day at some 
undetermined hour, advances in front of the fortifications with a piece of 
cannon, drawn by men ; he has it placed in battery by his attendants, 
giving himself the pleasure of firing it off himself. He ordinarily plants 
his tent not far from the gun, and after each shot he withdraws to it for 
about ten minutes, probably to smoke a cigar and drink a glass of brandy ; 
and then when the piece is again charged, he comes out and fires another 
shot. This course of proceeding takes place every day, and lasts an hour 
ortwo. There is noconceivable pleasantry that our sharpshooters do not 
amuse themselves with relative to this white paletot. It appears that he 
hasa number of domestics, for the sharpshooters have already killed 
about fifty of his attendants, and new ones always present themselves. 
Some of the Zouaves pretend that the greater number of these persons 
are only lay figures which the master pulls down with a piece of string 
when ta fire. But in the end he will himself be caught.— French letter, 
Oct. 27. 


Sereeant Sutiivay.—Sergeant Sullivan, who is so honourably men- 
tioned in Lord Raglan’s despatch, is the first man below the rank of en- 
sign ever mentioned in a public despatch of a British General. 


Teppy O’Toore; A Reat Connavcaut Rancer.—-We have 2,000 in 
hospital here. Among our invalids is Teddy O’Toole, 88th Connaught 
Rangers, who just at this moment has on a Lancer’s jacket, and a High- 
lander’s nether garments, the only thing by which you can distinguish 
his regiment is his cap. This soldier, in the act of firing his minié was 
struck to the earth by a ball, and wounded in two places. He also ar- 
rived here with an awfully black eye. This man, with 300 others equal- 
ly well off with himself, volunteered for service to return to the Crimea 
to the battle, and grumbled most heartily at the doctor’s opinion not 
agreeing with theirs as to their fitness for service.—Constantinople let- 
ter, Nov. 4 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO GALLANTRY IN THE Ranxs.—The following order 
was issued by direction of Sir George Cathcart, on the 13th of October : 
—‘ The Lieutenant-General commanding cannot refrain from testifying 
to an act of individual merit on the part of Private Francis Wheatley, 
1st battalion Rifle Brigade, when on duty in the trenches as one of the 
guard. When sitting under cover of the embankment, a live shell, with 
the fuse burning, pitched exactly on the top of the embankment above 
his head, and stuck there; he instantly clubbed his rifle, and thrust it 
back over the embankment, breaking the fuse, so that it did not explode. 
By this act of bravery and prompt action he not only possibly saved the 
lives of many of his comrades, but set an example to the young soldiers 
who now constitute a large proportion of the gallant and well-tried regi- 
ment, well calculated to assist in perpetuating the glorious reputation 
which it has so nobly earned and gallantly maintained on every occasion. 

“J. B. Estcourt, Adjutant-General.”’ 


—_— 


THE HON. THOMAS H. BENTON, AS A LECTURER. 


Mr. Benton had the honour last evening of addressing the largest au- 
dience ever assembled within four walls on this island. The Academy of 
Music was crowded to its utmost capacity from floor to ceiling, full half 
an hour before the lecture was to commence, and all the aisles and stand- 
ing places within eye or ear shot of the stage were filled with one dense 
mass of human beings. 

All who did not secure their seats at least twenty minutes before eight 
had to go without any, and most of them had toretire. It is conceded 
that between eight and ten thousand persons sought admission, and that 
about six thousand were in sight of the lecturer when he commenced, ex- 
clusive of the forty or fifty notabilities who occupied the stage upon the 
invitation of the Lecture Committee. 

The spectacle presented from the stage was remarkable. 


For once the 


as a public speaker we venture to say that Mr. Benton never addressed 
&@ more numerous or more friendly assembly. 

He commenced about eight o’clock, spoke, as usual, without notes, and 
held the attention of all within reach of his voice until about twent 
minutes to ten, while he discussed the theme which he had p 

for the occasion. The main line of his argument was the same as that 
adopted in his second discourse at Baltimore, most of which appeared re- 
cently in the Evening Post. It contained{many new illustrations, and a 
passing allusion to his visit here in 1848, which afforded much amuge- 
ment. He was frequently and enthusiastically cheered, especially when 
speaking of Fremont, and at the close. The practical result which he 
sought to bring about by these addresses, which he said he delivered at 
great personal inconvenience, is the getting of some dozen men in the 
great cities of the country, known to the people and possessed of their 
confidence--men of means and character, not men of straw--to allow 
their names to be put into a bill, which Congress can pass without con- 
stitutional scruple, giving the right of way one mile wide, through its 
Kansas and Utah territories, to this company and others who shall join 
them—they reserving one year to accept the grant; in which time a 
double examination by practical road makers, going out in summer and 
coming back in winter, can solve in a business way every question which 
prudent business men ought to have solved ; practicability, expense, settle- 
ment, and the population and cultivation which the support and protec- 
tion of the road would require. 

He repeated twice or three times, that what he wanted was a dozen 
of the right sort of men to authorize their names to be inserted in a bill, 
and the road would be built at once. He scouted the story that a road 
such as he advocated would cost one hundred millions. He said thirty 
millions would build it easily, and all he wanted was a dozen of the right 
sort of men to allow him to put their names in a bill. 

Have we not a portion, at least, of that dozen in this city? Itisa 
short way to immortality for a man of wealth to have his name inserted 
in the original charter of the first iron road which shall connect the At- 
lantic with the Pacific states. 

During the speech the gravity of the audience was once or twice dis- 
turbed by some little episodes not set down in the bills. An immense 
man, who stood in the parquette, and who evidently wished to make 
himself generally useful, would call out every now and then with sten- 
torian voice, while the audience was most silent and attentive : “ Silence, 
all of you!” or, when no sign of hat or cap could be seen: “ Take off 
your hats, every one?’ 

At another time the house was surprised by a piercing scream from 
one of the private boxes. Of course it was a young lady who screamed, 
and whom would she scream for but for her lover? The story runs thus : 
A party had taken possession of a private box, and were snugly seated 
therein. The party included a gentle lady and her guardian lover. 
Envious eyes saw them there, and coveted their place. An attempt was 
accordingly made upon the door, which was resisted by those inside, and 
especially by the lover. “Greek hand to hand with Goth,” they tugged 
awhile on either side of the door, but the “ outside barbarians’’ were vic- 
tors, and the door flew open. In true barbaric style, an outsider instant- 
ly pitched into the box, and the warlike lover pitched into him, and here 
came the climax, and the piercing scream, like that of the avenging shade 
of Grisi. The outside barbarians were terrified and fled, the young lady 
fainted. her anxious friends of course pressed close about her to keep off 
the air and assist her in swooning; the audience wondered what it 
was all about, and the learned senator held on the even tenor of his rail- 
way to the Pacific. 

When Mr. Benton closed, Mr. Leffingwell, the Chairman of the Lecture 
Committee of the Association, offered the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due to the Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton, for the eloquent and instructive discourse with which he has favoured 
us this evening. 

Resolved, That we cordially sympathize with him in the efforts he is making 
to bind together the Atlantic and Pacific States of the Union by a chain of iron ; 
and we earnestly hope that these efforts may be crowned with speedy and com- 
plete success. 

The resolutions were warmly seconded by my Mr. Peletiah Perit, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, with the single remark as to their 
fitness, and were unanimously adopted amid loud cheers, followed by re- 
peated calls for John Van Buren.—-V. Y. Evening Post, Wednesday. 





AMERICAN ENTERPRISE AND MOSQUITO SOVEREIGNTY. 


Some of the papers are publishing partial and incorrect accounts of an 
important enterprise for the colonization of that portion of Central Ameri- 
ca, tying along the Caribbean Sea, commonly called the Mosquito coast. 
Thisscheme has been under consideration by the directors of the Central 
American Land and Mining Company, for about a year, and is now upon 
the point of accomplishment. The following is a brief history of the 
undertaking :— 

In 1839 the Mosquito King, as the Chief of the Mosquito Indiansis called, 
granted to the two Messrs. Shephard, of San Juan, and to Stanislaus 
F. Haley, who is son-in-law to one of the former gentlemen, a tract of 
country along the coast, extending from latitude nine degrees north to 
about fifteen degrees south, and a sufficient breadth to make the area of 
the territory thus ceded nearly 30,000,000 of acres. In 1853, one-half of 
this great tract was sold to a gentleman of Virginia, with the understand- 
ing that he was to organize a company of American capitalists to pro- 
mote the colonization of the country, and the working of its mines, which, 
during the period of Spanish supremacy, were among the most valuable 
and productive on this continent. This gentleman assigned a large por- 
tion of his interest to an association of persons, chiefly citizens of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York,which association subsequently tonk the 
form and style of the Central American Land and Mining Company. The 
number of shares is 200,000—each of which represents one hundred and 
fifty acres of the land included in the grant. The late lamented and dis- 
tinguished lawyer, Edward Sandford, who was lost in the Arctic was 
counsel of the company, and after a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject, gave an opinion in favour of the perfect validity of the title. 

In September last a meeting of the company was held, at which it was 
resolved to tender to Senator Shields, of Illinois, the appointment of 
agent of the company in the Mosquito country. He held the offer under 
advisement during the pendency of the election which was to determine 
the question of his return to the Senate, and has not yet given a decision. 
In the meantime a portion of the stockholders met in New York, and de- 
termined, with the concurrence of the others, that more prompt action 
must be taken than had been previously proposed. Accordingly, an offer 
was made to Col. Wm. L, Kinney, the Texan Ranger, who happened to 
be then in New York on his way to the Crimea, with a design of observ- 
ing and, perhaps, taking a part in the struggle there going on, to pro- 
ceed to San Juan, and take sach measures as his judgment and experience 
approved, to attract colonists, and render productive and available the 
property of the company. Col. Kinney accepted the terms offered him, 
and will probably sail in the course of the ensuing montb. f 

It is expected that the Mosquito chief will demand a further considera- 
tion as an inducement to confirm the grant of his father, and the company 
is prepared to make it. He is like most Indian monarchs, poor; and 
two years ago was obliged to petition the Messrs. Shepherd and Haley 
to be allowed to open a credit at their general furnishing establishment 
in Greytown for checked shirts, calico pantaloons, and raw whiskey, to 
the amount of twenty-two dollars and a half, which they granted. The 
company will cheerfully assign the chief a reasonable annuity. 

The productions of Mosquito are sugar, cotton, indigo, cocoa, Indian 
corn, India rubber, mahogany, and innumerable dye woods. Among the 
minerals are gold, silver, copper and coal.— Washington Correspondent 
Philadelphia “ .Vorth American.” 


———»>—_— 


ENLISTMENT OF PoLisu Prisoners.--There are several hundred Polish 
prisoners at Devonport who are burning wi'k desire to be led into the field 
against their late oppressors, the Russians. Why, when reinforcements 
are so much needed, should these men (who are proverbially brave) be con- 
demned to the walls of a prison and supported in idleness when they might 
be doing good service in the field? The knowledge that there were Poles 
in the allied army, especially if accompanied with the appearance of the 
Polish uniform, would produce more consternation in Sebastopol than a 
whole broadside of Lancaster guns. It is said that Prince Menschikoff 
has already been obliged to shoot 50 Poles, in order to prevent the rest 
from attempting to surrender the town to the allies. Whatis our War Mi- 
nister about that, first eae be himself of the perfect trustworthiness of 
these men, he does not at once lay his hands on such a ready and power- 
ful instrament of aggression? The news that a Polish Legion was in 
course of formation at Portsmouth would be felt like an electric shock 
throughout the whole Russian empire, and would force the Czar to divert 
to the westward the myriads which are now on their march, not indeed 
(as they boast) to drive our unconquerable troops into the sea, but to 
wear them out by successive victories. Lord Palmerston has long been, 
as is well known, eager for the formation of a Polish Legion, and, when 








wounded with his sword, and directions were given to a party of the 


Academy of Music has been filled ; absolutely filled. In all experience 
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be “‘ une mesure revolutionnaire,” he replied, “ non, mais une mesure 
desertionnaire.” This is not a moment to reject effectual aid, from 
whatever quarter it may be offered. It is a sacred duty not to throw 
away unnecessarily the life of even one of the brave fellows who are so 
gallantly fighting their country’s battles in the Crimea. The Poles ask 
nothing better than to occupy the front of danger, and to lead the storm- 
ing columns to the assault. Let them be placed there, and many @ gua 

ch would otherwise do execution among the ranks of Englishmen will 
be turned against the Muscovites in the town.--Examiner. 





Waar Sr C. Naprer was pone ww Tue Battic.--“ The Baltic fleet,” 
says a writer in the Daily ews, “ is now coming home, and the ser- 
vices of its veteran commander may be thus summed up: He has 
caused the thirty sail composing the powerful Russian fleet to 
shrink like rats into their holes: 3 has taken Bomarsund, caused 
Hango to be blown up, interrupted the Russian commerce, and for six 
months has kept in a state of inaction certainly eighty or ninety thou- 
sand good troops, viz., twenty thousand at Helsingfors, fifteen thousand at 
Abo, and forty thousand at Cronstadt, besides smaller corps protect- 
ing Revel and other places. He has restored and enlarged the know- 
ledge of the Finland Gulf to navigation ; has ascertained what large ves- 
sels can do there, and what they cannot do; when they can act alone, 
when with troops, and when gunboats can be used with effect. He car- 
ried out an ill-manned, undisciplined fleet ; he will, if not assailed by 
storms, bring back unharmed a well-organised, well-disciplined one, with 
crews exercised in gunnery and seamanship—in fine, a fleet now really 
what it was falsely called when it started, that is to say, one of the most 
irresistible that ever floated on the ocean for all legitimate purposes of 
naval warfare.” 

NapoLeon a Cossack.—Captain L——, of the 77th amused me with 
an account of the talk of his company in the trenches, when laying down 
for security, and round shot and shells perpetually flying over their 
heads. It was Sunday, and they were so close to the town that the bells 
were heard quite distinctly through the booming of the guns. One of the 
soldiers said reflectingly to his comrade, “‘ Them Cossack people is very 
religious, but their creed, though not Catholic, is very like it ;’’ and then 
he added, “ Bonaparte was one.” The other doubtinglyjinquired how so, 
for he thought he was French, when the first assured him he was born in 
Cossica, which there was no denying, and all around yielded assent. 
All this was in sober earnest.— Letter in Dublin Evening Mail. 
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Mr. R. Dickie is the authorised travelling agent for this journal, and will 
attend to the collections and the business generally, in the South and West. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1854. 


Every ear is open and awaiting anxiously the news-boy’s cry of an Extra, 
with nine days’ later intelligence from Europe. It may well be believed 
by our readers that we participate in this anxiety, to the full; but we 
do not think it expedient to indulge in prognostications and speculations, 
which are liable to be altogether superseded in interest, ere the lines 
now penned are printed.--In the mean time, having published in our 
last weekly issue the Russian, the French, and the English official ac- 
counts of the great Battle of Inkermann, we to-day give up a large space 
to a selected mass of vivid and graphic details. Some of these will not 
be very new ; but, if we mistake not, there is a peculiar sort of fascina- 
tion in this branch of literature, which impels men to read and re-read. 
Romance has pictured no greater prodigies of valor, than were exhibited 
on the fifth day of November, in the ravines and on the heights that run 
into and overlook Sebastopol. Few romance-writers have invented nar- 
ratives more thrilling than those simply “ reported” by the staff-officers of 
the London press. As on occasion of the fight at Balaklava, it was the 
Times’ correspondent who far surpassed his competitors ; so now we 
hesitate not to say that the Morning Herald may boast of the ablest 
contribution. 

Great changes in Canada—the two long-pending questions settled, and 
a new Governor-General inaugurated! It was on Monday last that the 
Royal aesent was given to the Bills so often alluded-to, and thus describ- 
ed in the official record before us: A Bill “‘ to make better provision for 
the appropriation of moneys arising from the lands heretofore known as 
the Clergy Reserves, by rendering them available for municipal purpo- 
ses ;’’ and a Bill “for the abolition of feudal rights and duties in Lower 
Canada.’’—It was on the following day that Sir Edmund Walker Head, 
Bart., was sworn into office. Lord Elgin, as rumour has it, was to leave 
Quebec yesterday for this city, hence to sail for Liverpool in the Collin’s 
steamer of Wednesday, the 27th inst. 

His Lordship carries with him a complimentary Address voted to him 
by both Houses of the Legislature. When we say complimentary, we do 
not use the proper word--the Address is a fulsome one, unworthy of Sir 
Allan McNab who moved it, and of the Assembly which sustained it by 
a vote of 41 against 15. The very fact that an amendment was brought 
forward, at a time when ordinary courtesy would have ensured the un- 
opposed passage of an Address worded in more general terms, is a proof 
that there were strong grounds for objection. Mr. Galt was the proposer 
of the amendment, by which he desired to erase those phrases of the Ad- 
dress which ascribed to Lord Elgin personally the manifest improvement 
of the Province, leaving such expressions of regret at his Lordship’s de- 
parture, respect for his character, and good wishes for his future welfare, 
as had seemed fitting to the courtly Knight who heads the Provincial 
Government. We must however do Lord Elgin the justice to say, that 
his reply is dignified in the extreme, and entirely free from any effort to 
avail himself of the special flatteries heaped upon him. 

Extra pay, to the tune of ten shillings per diem, was voted to themselves 
by the members of the Legislature, before their adjournment to the 23rd 
of February. 

The arrival of a few Nova Scotia papers lets us see the intensity of in- 
dignation excited in that Province, by the Imperial government direct- 
ing that the Fisheries should be thrown open, prior to the Provincial will 
being tested through its Legislature. It may be remembered that we 
earnestly protested at the time against such a despotic stretch of power. 
From these journals we learn also what determined opposition the Reci- 
procity Treaty itself received, whilst under consideration in the House of 
Assembly. Mr. Howe’s rejected (and properly rejected) Resolutions, 
threaten Downing Street with annexation, if her Majesty’s Ministers 
de not treat her Majesty’s Colonies with a little more respect. Ne- 
vertheless as we recorded last week, Nova Scotia assents. There 
yet remains the Imperial Parliament, which must say something, be- 
cause the Treaty intimates that it must. Some ministerial understrap 
per in the House of Commons ought to propose a Resolution, to the effect 
that, as the Colonies have assented, Parliament is very glad to hear it. , 

The N.S. House of Assembly has voted two thousand pounds for the 
purposes of the Patriotic Fund. 

The chronic dissensions between the Legislature and the Executive of 
Newfoundland continue ; but as we have not time to condense, nor room 
for particulars, they must—so far as we are concerned—lie over. 








Amongst the items of news from Washington, there is one that can- 
cannot be read by an Englishman without respect. It regards the effort, 
made in either House of Congress, to bring about the mediation of the 
United States between Russia and the Allied powers. It matters little 
whether this effort originate in a general and humane sense of the horrors 
of warfare ; in a conviction that its continuance is detrimental to the 
interests of this country ; or in a laudable desire to dignify America in 





the eyes of the world, by conferring on her the part of mediator. This, 
we say, is not of much moment. In any case, the movement is credita- 
ble, al beit it has fallen flat. Nor can any one be surprised. Such a mis- 
sion as the one contemplated, would just now be singularly inopportune. 
The confiict now raging—unlike the majority of individual duels, and 
not a few of those between nations—has not its real source in a misun- 
derstanding, which both parties would be glad to clear up. It is a settle- 
ment of the great European question, whether barbarism is to reign su- 
pr eme, or whether civilization is to have scope for development. There 
may be “ four points” or forty points nominally at issue ; this is the great 
p oint-~at least with the people of Great Britain; and we believe that 
t hey will compel their government to settle this point according to their 
vie w of it, and not according to the narrow, patching, compromising 
vie ws of an Aberdeen and a Coalition Cabinet.—-Moreover, with great 
regret we are compelled to add, that American diplomacy in Europe 
during the last two years has not tended to inspire confidence in the Eu- 
ropean mind. 

We are glad to see that the Senate has given its voice in favour of 
des pate hing a steamer to the Arctic seas, in the Spring, in search of Dr. 
K ane. No one can wish to see any more Exploring Expeditions set on 
foot ; but a specific spot may be reached with ease and almost with cer- 
tainty, under a well-organised arrangement, and with a definite and li- 
mited object. We trust that the Legislature will speedily do its part in 
providing relief—for a small body of men, indeed—but for men who have 
reflected honour on the American name. 





And so the poor reviled Mosquito King turns out to be somebody, after 
all! The butt of ridicule for every smart journalist, from Maine to 
T exas, suddenly finds his sovereignty recognised! Great Britain was 
t aunted and threatened for her efforts to keep faith with the feeble Chief 
of an insignificant race ; but the American King—King Commerce—is 
w illing to shake hands with him, and he is forthwith invested with so 
much of tbe right divine as suffices to legalise his grants. This turn 
about from positions obstinately held—this gulping-down of long-advo- 
cated doctrines—is explained in another column ; and to that explana- 
tion we refer the curious. 

Whether the British and the U. S. governments, in thus sanctioning an 
extensive scheme for colonizing Central America, have authorised Mr. 
Crampton and Mr. Marcy to light their cigars with the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, we shall not stay to enquire. We are quite satisfied to see his 
sa ble Majesty of Mosquito handed over to another Protectorate, and de- 
lighted to find one of the troublous sources of diseord between two great 
nations thus melting away into nothingness. We rejoice, too, with a 
clear conscience ; for if any difficulties should ensue with the petty Re- 
pu blics, whose rights are said to be threatened by this new enterprise, 
the affair may be settled between them and their ci-devant friends at 
Washington, without any need for British interference.—Of course, there 
is plenty of skirmishing hereon between the Administration and the Op- 
position journals, The latter don’t quite relish the inconsistent attitude 
into which the country has been thrown ; whilst the former ingeniously 
attempt to prop up the scheme, and at the same time to draw a nice dis- 
tinction between active and tacit approval. 





The New York Herald has caught another Cottman ; and we make 
use of the appellaticn, because we trust that our readers have not entirely 
forgotten the worthy M. D. of that name, whom on the 5th of August 
last w e introduced to their especial notice, as the protegé of the Herald, 
and the physicker of the Russian Imperial family. The new Cottman is 
named Shaffner ; and he is represented as “Secretary of the American 
Telegraph Company, recently returned from Russia.” The enterprise in 
which he is engaged not being in a sufficient state of forwardness for the 
exercise of his talents in the transmission of news, he has essayed his 
hand at the manufacture of it. The result was given to the public here 
on Monday ; and the Hera/d’s editorial, headed ‘‘ News direct from Rus- 
sia,’’ called attention to Mr. Shaffner’s “Important private intelligence,” 
which it also threw into editorial shape. It was not however until the 
following day, that the Herald appeared to have thoroughly digested the 
valuable information, of which it had been the exclusive recipient and 
pro mulgator. Then indeed, in an article on “ The Campaign in the Cri- 
m ea,”’ the effects of the Shaffnerian priming were distinctly visible ; and 
we regret that it is not in our power to copy the article or criticise its 
contents at length. Two points only are left somewhat obscure by a 
comparison between informant and editor, and as they are of importance 
we propose briefly to point them out. The one has reference to the 
commencement of the Crimean campaign ; the other to its possible end- 
ing. But we should scarcely say “ obscure ;”? protegé and patron being 
diametrically at issue, we want to know in which of them we are to 
trust. 

And to begin with the beginning. Mr. Shaffner says that the Emperor 
Nicholas had not the most remote expectation that the Allies would ven- 
ture into the Crimea. The Herald on the contrary (notwithstanding its 
“ private intelligence’) flatly contradicts this statement. Mr. Shaffaer’s 
words are: ‘“‘ When the report reached St. Petersburg that the Allied 
forces had actually sailed from Varna, it was scarcely credited that an 
invasion of the Crimea was seriously contemplated. * * Hence the 
Crimea was the last point in his dominions where Nicholas anticipated 


anattack.’’ That’s plainlanguage. Nowseethe Herald’scurious use of 
it: ‘ Nicholas, in 1854, directed that no opposition should be made at 


the landing at Eupatoria.’””’ What! when he never dreamed that it could 
take place? Justice compels us to add, that this policy of letting the 
Allies into the Crimean trap is attributed to the Czar, because the He- 
rald desires to fasten upon his Imperial Majesty a deliberate plan of 
making Sebastopol a Moscow. We heartily wish he had done so before 
the fifth day of last month ; but how does Mr. Shaffner relish being thus 
contradicted ? 

This however is a minor matter. The great thing is the real state of 
public feeling in Russia, as evidenced by this direct observer. And here 
again we quote his own words: “ Throughout all her vast dominions, 
from St. Petersburg to the Caucasus, one feeling,~-induced by a firm be- 
lief in the justice of the war--is prominent. * * * Unlike other 
crowned heads in Europe, the Emperor of Russia has no revolution--no 
internal dissensions to fear throughout the length and breadth of his do- 
minions. * * He is idolized by his subjects, who look upon him as a 
father.”’ Now as protestations to this effect have been reiterated daily 
by the Herald ever since the struggle commenced, one might have ex- 
pected to find them simply echoed by that consistent journal. Not at 
all. Poor Mr. Shaffner, the applauded on Monday, is thus told, on Tues- 
day, that he doesn’t know what he is talking about. Foreseeing the com- 
ing fight between “ the people and dynasties’”—that Armageddon of 
uncertain date and incessant prophecy--the Herald coolly (and very 
comfortably) assures us: “ Despite the strong religious colouring given 
to the war in Russia, there is a strong body of Russians who are opposed 
to the despotism of the Czar.” We are most happy to hear it; but how 
will Mr. Shaffner accommodate himself to this second slap in the face? 

Enough of Cottman redivivus. We had thought of attempting some 
reply to the Hera/d’s article of Friday, the 17th inst., headed “ Ameri- 
can Sympathies and the War in the East ;” but on a second reading, we 
find it so entirely over-shooting its mark, so strained in illustration, and 
80 flimsy in argument, that it may well be passed-by with two or three 











very slight remarks. Let us however allow it some credit for its naive 
conclusion. “Public opinion kere,” says our contemporary, “is un- 
doubtedly favourable to Russia. There is no necessity for disguising the 
fact, and England is welcome to the admission. Not that we love Russia 
more, but because we hate her less!’’ Now such amiable language does 
not in the least degree affect us—we are used to it in that quarter !—but 
what a bomb-shell into the Russian Legation! After all the fond pic- 
tures of unity of interests, compatibility of systems however diverse, 
bonds of commerce, and community of feeling, said a hundred times by 
the Herald to exist between Russia and the U. S.—thus deliberately to 
tell the beloved of Choules and Cottman, that the American people hate 
him !—not quite so much as one of his enemies—but still they hate him. 
We have often said that there was secret hatred of this couatry deep- 
rooted in the Imperial breast. All things considered, it is well that it 
should be mutual. 

The reader perceives already that we have been drawn out of our in- 
tention to pass by the Herald’s pronunciamento with contempt. So let 
us proceed a few lines further, and notice how on this same occasion—as if 
to manifest ill-will towards all the world—it touches even American na- 
tional vanity in its very tenderest point. ‘Russia, we are informed by 
the Herald, has made more wonderful progress in civilization than even 
these United States ; and in another place, she is said to have “ achieved 
more for it, within the past three hundred years, than any other nation 
under the sun.’”’ Now, a localised chronology of Civilization would rather 
exceed our limits ; but we confess that without the aid of a biographi- 
cal dictionary, we should be puzzled to set down even the names of those 
Russian men of progress here hinted at. With the exception perhaps of 
the iron will and barbaric virtues of Peter the Great, there is little in 
the history of Russia to which the memory can revert with satisfaction. 
Scattered at intervals, we may find men of the Orloff or Suwarrow school-- 
unscrupulous diplomatists, pitiless soldiers. In the main, the Rus- 
sian system smothers alike all pretence to individual greatness or to 
general humanizing ; the nation’s story is the personal story of the ruler. 
As for Czars and Czarinas—the Herald would have a difficult task of it, 
if it sought to illustrate the march of Civilization, by examining the lives 
of the drunkard Paul, the strumpet Catherine, the sentimental dandy 
Alexander, or the savage hypocrite Nicholas. 

The question of sympathy may take its chance. At any rate, we shall 
not discuss it with the Herald. The sympathies of a people are notyin 
the giving of any journal—still less of one that puffs up Russia, and yet 
hates her ; that lauds a special informant, and then contradicts him. 





Simultaneously with the appearance of another Cottman, to whom we 
ha ve devoted, we fear, too much space above, comes amongst us the news 
t hat another ex-Alderman Wesley Smith has proceeded to Europe at the 
in vitation of the Czar. It may be remembered that the gentleman last- 
named was advertised, some months since, as about to blow up the Al- 
lied fleet in the Baltic, in consideration of a certain number of dollars 
and cents. He didn’t do it, though; nor was he promoted to a yard- 
arm. We wished him that fate, and were mildly reproved for so doing. 

The Journal of Commerce, in a communication, announces the new 
candidate for notoriety or profit-—-probably both—and somewhat wag- 
gishly heads its information with the enquiry, “ Whonezt?” Leaving 
that question unanswered, we have to name the Hon. Clinton Roosevelt 
as the person who has just been “‘sent-for” to the seat of war in the Hast. 
And perceiving that he is set down in the New York Directory as a law- 
y er, we are the more surprised at finding that he carries with him, by 
way of recommendation, a pocket-full of improved bomb-shells; and that 
he is a Professor of something superior to the Lancasterian system—of 
guns. Furthermore, we learn that this Mr. Roosevelt is “ of one of our 
old and respectable famities,” and that he is well known in connection 
with the Patent Office at Washington. 

A Fricutexep EnGuisuman hereupon asks us in a playful letter, 
whether we think this ingenious gentleman “ will be able to set the Black 
Sea on fire?’ Our brother in alarm perceives that our means for form- 
ing an opinion hereon are scanty. Let us however hope for the best ; 
a nd as the season of Christmas naturally prompts a good wish, let us 
trust that the uncivil Engineer may “hoist with his own petard ;” or, if 
t hat be too hard a fate, that he may live to realise practically the truth 
of the proverb, 


They who in quarrels interpose 
Must often wipe a bloody nose. 





Nobody who «valks the streets of this lively Capital with his eyes open, 
or who reads its daily journals, can fail to observe how prolific it is of 
social and political anomalies. Of the latter kind there have been few 
more curious exhibitions, than one witnessed on Friday evening of last 
week. The place was the Broadway Tabernacle. The occasion was a 
congratulatory Address to Mr. Smith O’Brien on his release from Austra- 
lian captivity. Not that there is any special novelty or interest attach- 
ing to an anti-British demonstration, on the part of the stock company 
of Irish Exiles, who are always on hand for that farcical purpose ; the 
anomaly consisted in the wide difference, between the bill of the play and 
the piece performed. 

For some days previously to that Friday, an advertisement had ap- 
peared in print, requesting the “ friends and admirers” of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien to convene for the purpose of doing him honour. This was 
signed by a dozen or two of American gentlemen prominent in this city, 
whose names might lead to the supposition that the Metropolis of the 
United States was about to speak its mind, and endorse—as the phrase 
runs—the so-called Irish cause. The Municipality figured largely, in the 
persons of the Mayor, the ex-Mayor, and the Mayor elect. Law loomed 
up majestically in a Judge or so, a District-Attorney, and a brace of 
Recorders—to say nothing of several leading advocates. Official weight 
was added to the requisition, by the names of a Surveyor of the Port, a 
United States Naval Storekeeper, a Deputy Naval Officer, and a Secretary 
P. O. (sic). The military gave its formidable prestige through one Bri- 
gadier General, one Colonel, and more Captains than we can stay to 
count. As for the monied interest—in these critical times in Wall street 
we dare not attempt to classify the signatures to which the term 
‘“ Merchant” was appended ; let it suffice to say that the mercantile class 
was not without its representatives in the document. Rival publishers 
who would bid against each other for the profit of publishing Smith 
O’Brien’s memoirs, and rival hotel-keepers who would be delighted to 
lodge him gratis, jostle each other in the call; whilst if Congress only 
afford one Ex-M. C., the Press comes out strong decidedly. Its potential 
voice is heard (or seen, rather), amongst others, through Horace Greeley 
of the Tribune, so often paragraphed, now biographed, as may be no- 
ticed in another of our columns—through Wm. Cullen Bryant of the 
Evening Post, more widely appreciated, we believe, as a poet than as a 
politician—and through Henry J. Raymond of the V. ¥. Daily Times, 
whose public virtues have raised him to the dignified position of Lieute- 
nant-Governor of this State. Here was promising stuff for a great meet- 
ing. The inevitable John Mitchel and the inexhaustible T, F. Meagher 
were not inciaded in the programme. The bone and sinew was Ameri- 
can. The Know-Nothings had melted into myths. 

Our own curiosity to be present was intense ; but as the “ friends and 
admirers” of Mr. O’Brien were alone invited, we could see no decent pre- 
text for intrudiug. The limitation excluded us. We shall not we hope 
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for disclaiming friendship with a man who es- 
sayed to discrown Britannia ; nor very rigid in our notions, if we refused 
to admire the bringing of his slender means to the accomplishment of so 
difficult an enterprise. It was not therefore until the following morning, 
that our deep anxiety was relieved. Then the newspaper reporters made 

the town aware that all the Americanism of the meeting had evaporated 

in the puff preparatory ; that the Irish exiles were the Alpha and Omega 

of the whole affair ; and that Irishmen were the sole orators of the even- 

ing. There may perhaps have been one exception. An individual, who 

set himself down as a “ Merchant tailor,” took the measure of the assem- 

blage, and moved his Honour the Mayor into his ex officio chair. Of the 

mover’s nationality we are ignorant. 

Having recorded thus much, the interest naturally drops off, since even 
the accession of Mr. O’Brien to the ranks of the roving Exiles.can scarcely 
gain them a hearing, beyond their immediate circle. There are how- 
ever two or three small items worth noticing. The Address itself, for 
instance. It shows the same ingenuity as was manifested in getting-up 
the meeting ; the same attempt to brighten up a faded grievance with a 
dash of patent American varnish. It would puzzle any one to discover 
from its wording, whether it comes from regular New Yorkers, or from. 
Mr. O’Brien’s countrymen here resident. It speaks of the “ congratula- 
tions of freemen offered from the chief city of America ;’’ and a careless 
reader might suppose that they were offered by it. For the rest, the do- 
cument is scarcely worth criticiem. It felicitates its hero on his “ inte- 
grity” and “ clear judgment.” Now tastes may differ ; but it has always 
seemed to us that to compliment a gentleman upon his honesty is at best 
a doubtful proceeding. It involves the supposition that he might have 
been dishonest ; and to suggest such an idea to a gentleman is certainly 
not flattering. As for Mr. O’Brien’s “clear judgment”—the words, coming 
from any but an Irish source, would have been set down as satirical and 
insulting.—We have only to add that the absence of the leading Irish 
names from the advertised requisition was most satisfactorily explained 
by Mr. John Mitchel. He candidly stated that he and his little coterie 
felt that it would be “ obtrusive” for them thus to parade their intention, 
and that it was “ not necessary that we should come here and say pub- 
licly that we congratulate O’Brien.” Perhaps not ;—modesty, after all, 
has its charm, nor is little freshness oratory to be despised. Still, 
without their presence and their speeches, what a slim affair the meeting 
would have been! 

The Address is to be duly forwarded to its destination. If not prema- 
turely hurried off to Siberia, we shall endeavour to keep an eye on the 
record of its presentation, so as to satisfy our readers whether it be ten- 
dered as coming from the Americans who apparently got it up, or from 
the Irishmen here in New York, who were its real originators and its only 
eulogists. 


be thought very ungenerous, 





Drama. 


General prosperity, or the hardness of the times, or the tightness of the 
money market, or the geniality of the critics, or the merit of the writers, has 
led to the repetition of the new plays at Wallack’s and Burton’s. The audi 
ences continue moderately geod at both houses ; and at present I hear of no in- 
tention to produce other novelties. ‘‘ Schamyl” has capitulated, and the fear- 
ful mé/ée of two double-drums and a pair of cutlasses is no longer heard at the 
Metropolitan. The noble Circassian has returned to his native hills, and will 
I trust permanently settle there. Mr. Anderson and the Standard drama are 
now the attractions at the Metropolitan. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Burton tendered to Mr. Morris Barnett, the author 


The music of this Opera—if Opera it can be called—is a collection of many 
pleasing old-fashioned airs, ballads, and popular melodies, brought together 
and arranged by Dr. Arne, with wonderful discrimination and taste. In- 
deed, many of the finest specimens of the true old English ballad style may be 
found in the Beggar’s Opera. The warmth of its reception induced John Gay 
to write a second (ibretto, entitled ‘‘ Polly,” as a sort of sequence to it ; but the 
latter failed of success, and on account of ‘its severity and grossness was pro- 
hibited by the Lord Chamberlain. A subscription of twelve hundred pounds, 
however, amply indemnified the poet. Since the first production of the 
Beggar’s Opera, it has been revived at various periods, and generally with 
favourable results. Its last reproduction in England was for Mr. Harrison (who | 
had recently appeared) at Covent Garden, when it was played for nearly two 
hundred nights. Of course, the delicacy of the present age would not allow its | 
performance, with all the original dialogue ; so Mr. Harrison revised it, and 
expunged as much as possible the objectionable passages. He has done this, 
cleverly enough, not to destroy the wit and meaning of the plot. Polly has | 
always been a favourite part with the best of English vocalists; and in con- | 
nexion with the history of this piece, it is somewhat remarkable that four or | 
five of the most celebrated personators of that part were married from the stage 
to Noblemen of the highest rank. Kitty Stevens married Lord Essex ; Miss 
Paton, Lord Lennox ; Miss Bolton married a Nobleman whose name we do not 
now remember ; and Lord Fitzhardinge, as also Lord Petersham, married Polly 
Peachums of distinction. 

The production of this Opera at the Broadway was in every way and deser- 
vedly successful. We could not desire a more graceful, pleasant, and unaffect- 
ed Polly than Miss Louisa Pyne, and the style in which she sang the simple 
ballad music was truly delicious. Much as we have said about her singing of 
Rode’s variations, her delivery of Bochsa’s, on Cease your funning, was fully as 
wonderful. Mr. Harrison was perfectly at home in Captain Macheath, and 
sang far better than we ever heard him sing before. He was warmly encored 
in If the heart of a man is depressed with cares—How happy could I be with 
either—and other choice morceaux. Mr. Whiting as Peachum was very good ; 
and so was Mr. Davidge as Filch. A most charming Lucy was Miss J. Gou- 
genheim ; and between that lovely brunette and the delicate Polly on the other 
side of him, we do not wonder at Capt. Macheath’s embarrassment. Miss Gou- 
genheim acted her part to perfection ; and it is truly a pity that she only sang 
a portion of her music, for she has a nice and pleasant voice, and might, with a 
little care and practice, play singing-parts extremely well. We cannot close 
this notice without especial reference to two Duetts—Were I laid on Geeen- 
land’s coast—and The miser thus his shilling sees.—The former was spiritedly 
sung and encored ; and the latter is one of the most touching and beautiful 
things we ever listened to. 

On Monday the “ Enchantress” is to be produced, gotten up for a Holiday 
piece, with peculiar care and display. 





Not the musical critic of the Albiuon—as was made apparent at the time— 
but the writer of this paragraph misnamed the lady who has recently pla yed 
Arsace at the Academy of Music, in a few remarks, last Saturday, on its per- 
formance. He sincerely asks pardon of Madame Pico-Vietti whose name was 
taken in vain. Let the “ very critical critic of the Albion” be exonerated in 
the eyes of the Mirror. 


ee 


THE BEST FINANCIAL JOKE OF THE SEaSON.—The Tribune of Thursday 
published the following tit-bit. A paper so well posted on Russian af- 
fairs was naturally discreet enough to decline vouching for its accuracy. 


We learn from St. Petersburg that the Russian loan has been taken at 
St. Petersburg by the house of Stieglietz, one of the most eminent bank- 
ing establishments of the continent. Mr. Stieglietz took the whole 
amount fifty millions of silver roubles, or about $35,000,000, in 44 per 
cent. stock, on his own risk, at the rate of 92. The loan already sells 
actively at 94 at St. Petersburg. Foreign capitalists, such as the Hopes, 
in Amsterdam, the Rothschilds, in Frankfort, with whom Mr. Belmont is 
connected, and others have bought a large amount, and, if we are well 
informed, a house in Wall street is in possession of the official imperial 





of “ A Serious Family,’ &c., a complimentary benefit. There was delicacy 
and appreciation in the tender ; and Mr. Burton is to be esteemed for making 
it. Mr. Barnett performed in a piece of his own, called ‘“‘ Monsieur Jacques” 
—as the hero thereof. I have seen a good many Stage,Frenchmen—the in- 
comparable Wigan among the number—but I do not think I have ever been 
more thoroughly satisfied. The story of the piece is slight, but romantic. 
Monsieur Jacques whilst in Italy has espoused the daughter of a noble house, 
on the sly. When the mésalliance is discovered, the enraged Father trumps 
up a tale about Monsieur Jacques, and has him committed to the galleys for life. 
After several years of severe suffering he makes his escape to London, and in a 
garret, with no consolation but a piano, suffers the direst privation. He 
teaches music ; but his poverty keeps from him the remunerative pupils. For- 
tane cannot harm him however, for in all his vicissitudes he has two sustaining 
visions—the arrival of his wife who loved him, and the completion of an opera. 
To every thing else he is oblivious. The landlord bullies him in vain ; he lets 
‘ the world pass by”.—Presently, a lady is announced. M. Jacques is over. 
whelmed ; apologises for this morning nég/igé, his poor tattered garments ; and 
wenders to what he is indebted for the honour of this beautiful young crea- 
ture’s visit. She tells him she has just returned from Italy, where she has been 
taking lessons, and would like to resume them. Doubtless Mademoiselle has 
composed some little songs ; would she sing one, that humble Monsieur Jacques 
may know her proficiency ? Mademoiselle sings a Romance—the Romance of 
his life? Bewildered with surprise and new-awakened hope, he gazes on the 
stranger, and asks with broken voice if she has seen or heard of his Marianna. 
She has—Marianna is dead! Monsieur Jacques, bereaved and broken-hearted, 
asks for merciful death : there is nothing to live for now—nothing! Yet 


awhile, Monsieur Jacques—your loving wife left a daughter—your child. She: 


is here, here, here! Pocket-handkerchiefs. 
There are innumerable touches of exquisite pathos in this little piece ; and 
there is some fanniness. It is domestic, and real. Mr. Barnett’s broken Eng- 
lish, and his eminently French manner, are particularly effective—Monsieur 
Jacques is worth seeing. 
Nothing else to write about, this week. 


sAusic. 


With the exception of a well-sustained reappearance of Signor Lorini as 
Pollio, and the appearance of Signora Bertucca-Maretzek (announced for last 
evening) as Lucia to Mario’s Edgardo, the Academy of Musie has presented 
us nothing during the past week, requiring especial notice at our hands. It 
may perhaps be as well to remind those who have not yet heard Grisi and Ma- 
rrio, that the ensuing week positively ends their engagement here. 

The Niblo Opera troupe has still kept itself confined to three Operas, ‘ Sy- 
ren,” “ Lucia,” and “ Sonnambula.” Despite of Mlle. Nau’s acknowledged 
vocal abilities, this company has not met with deserved success. The “‘ Bohe- 
mian Girl” is announced here. 

The Pyne and Harrison English Opera corps, having returned from their 
engagement at Boston, was again installed at the Broadway Theatre on Monday 
evening last, commencing their round in “ Fra Diavolo.” We regret to be 
compelled to state, that this Opera was rather inadequately rendered. It was 
in almost every respect an unsatisfactory performance, when compared with 
what they had previously given us. On Tuesday, the “ Crown Diamonds” 
again called forth the same enthusiasm as heretofore. Nothing we have heard 
for years in the way of vocalisation is superior to Miss Louisa Pyne's singing 
of Rode’s Variations. 

On Wednesday evening the piquant, antique, and ever popular ‘* Beggar's 
“Opera” was produced. No English lyric work has held so long possession of 
public favour. The Beggar's Opera was written in 1727 by the poet John Gay, 
and its keen satire so pleased the town, that it was played for sixty-three con- 
secutive nights in London, as also for fifty in Bath and Bristol—a dramatic 
“ran” unprecedented in those days. Its object was double ; it was a witty 
and smart satire on the men, women, and manners of the day ; and it was also 
(by travestie) a severe hit at the stilted style of the Italian Lyric Drama then 
first introduced into England. Its success,as we have already said, was un- 
bounded, and its effect was completely to drive the Italian Opera for some 
years from the English stage. Its popularity was such, that it became fash- 
ionable for ladies to have all the songs, duetts, Xc., of the Opera (many of them 
not of the most delicate kind) printed upon the large fans then in vogue. 


ALVA. 





papers connected with this operation. The story told about it is, that 
the loan was made only to give the lie to the assertion of French and 
English newspapers, that the Russian Treasury does not enjoy any credit 
in Russia. It is likewise stated that Mr. Takowleff, of St. Petersburg, one of 
the riehest owners of mines in the world, whose accumulated wealth 
alone amounts to some sixty or eighty millions of dollars, wished to take 
this loan with his private capital ; but this was refused by the Emperor, 
in order not to give an occasion to misrepresentations. We give this 
statement as it reaches us, without vouching for its accuracy. 


a 


NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1855. 


It has often been asserted that Niagara is beyond the painter’s or the 
engraver’s reach ; but not being in the habit of taking every dogma for 
granted, and having special doubts on this point, we determined, about 
this time last year, to satisfy ourselves thereon for the benefit of our 
subscribers. The result wasa rapid journey with Mr. J.B. WaANDESFORDE 
who painted for us the well-known Mary, Queen of Scots—a search with 
bim for the best point of view of the Great Horse-Shoe Fall--a sketch in 
oil taken by him forthwith on the spot—a water-colour drawing therefrom 
—and lastly a very highly-finished engraving, entirely in line, from the 
skilful burin of Mr. R. Hivsuetwoop of this city.—When we say, that the 
preparation of this plate has actually cost usa trifle more than double 
the amount hitherto expended on any plate issued from this office, and 
that it is (to the best of our knowledge) the largest /ine engraving ever 
published in the United States, we trust our subscribers will give us 
some credit for responding cheerfully to their liberal patronage. 


—— 


Aviuty. 


Tue Army IN THE Crimea.--The following infantry battalions were 
in the Crimea on the 6th of November ; one battalion Grenadier Guards, 
one battalion Coldstreams, one battalion Scots Fusileer Guards, Ist 
Royal Regiment (one battalion), 3d, 4th, 7th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 23d, 28th, 
30th, 33d, 38th, 41st, 42d, 44th, 46th, 47th, 49th, 50th, 55th, 57th, 63d, 68th, 
77th, 79th, 88th, 93d, 95th, two battalions Rifle Brigade—in all 33 re- 
giments. 

The cavalry corps were as follows :~-4th and 5th Dragoon Guards, Ist 
Dragoons, 2d Dragoons, 4th Light Dragoons, 6th Light Dragoons, 8th 
and 11th Hussars, 13th Light Dragoons, 17th Lancers. These regiments 
are to be made up to their full strength by drafts. 

The following are the names of the new infantry regiments, eleven in 
all, under orders for the Crimea, some of which are actually on their 
way :—They are the 90th from Dublin (gone) ; 17th, 39th, 89th, from Gib- 
raltar (to be relieved by the 54th and 66th) (left on Saturday); 34th, 
71st, from Corfu ; 9th, 14th, 624, from Malta; 97th, from Athens (gone) ; 
and the 18th Royal Irish from London. Here will be, before December 
is well in, forty-four battalions of infantry. 


Navy. 

THE ALLIED SquapRON IN THE Paciric.—The San Francisco Evening 
Journal, of Nov. 24, says;—The Echo du Pacifique has the following in 
relation to the allied fleet, which sailed on Saturday and yesterday. 

The Eurydice, having on board the Russian prisoners, sailed for the 
Sandwich Islands. The government has ordered the prisoners to be 
kept there until further instructions regarding them shall be received. 
The Forte and President will proceed to Mazatlan, from whence, after a 
stay of a few days, they will sail for Valparaiso, where they will await 
orders to return to Europe, or any other destination which may be assign- 
ed them. H. B. M. ship Pique, will remain here until further orders. 
The Amphitrite leaves for Honolulu, and from thence, after a short stay, 
she will sail for Tabiti. It is probable that the squadron will again assem- 
ble in our harbour in a few months, and in conjunction with the 4/ceste 
and Adventure, again go northward, although their movements will be 
controlled altogether by the current of affairs in Europe. 

The papers of this morning notice the departure of the Prgae also— 
destination Honolulu. The French and English officers are said to have 
expressed great regret at the neces:ity which compels their departure ; 
their brief stay here having been exceedingly agreeable. 





TESTIMONIAL TO REAR-ADMIRAL Bruce.—The captains and officers late 
in command of cruisers on the west coast of Africa, have presented 
Admiral Bruce with a piece of plate, as a token of their grateful sense of 
his uviform kindness and consideration to them, the officers, and ships’ 


largest sbip ever built in the — 
screw, 131 guns, of more than 4, 
ing io the spring.—The four young midshipmen, Messrs. Hammond, Nind, 


The artisans at Portsmouth are at the present moment plarking in the 
naval yards, namely the Marlborough, 
tons, and which will be ready for launch- 


Rowden, und Robinson, who were taken prisoners in the Tiger when that 
vessel was captured after going on shore near Odessa, have at length 


been liberated by the Czar, and have, we understand already arrived in 


England.--The Prince Regent, 90, Capt. Smith, is ordered to be dis- 
mantled, and put out of commission.--The Indefatigable, 50, Capt. Hope, 
flag-ship at Rio Janeiro, is to be ordered round the Horn to take the Ad- 
miral’s flag in the Pacific. 


AproinTMENTS.—Capts : Hon F T Pelham, who commanded the Blenheim, 
60, in the Baltic, to command the Exmouth, 90, scr st-ship of 400-horse power, 
commissioned at Devonport; W H Hall, recently in command of the Hecla, 
with the Baltic fleet, to command the Blenheim.—Lieuts: E C Batty to the 
Brisk, 14; R 8 Moore to the Formidable, 84; J Packwood to the Impregnable; 
R Reid to the Conway, 26, at Queenstown; J P Palmer to the Royal illiam, 
120, at Devonport.—-Surgeons: C A Anderson, M D, to the Exmouth, 90, R 
Pottinger, to the Blenhevm, 60; J B Ricards to the Hecla, 6, at Portsmouth; 
J Niven, MD, to the Esk, 20, at Woolwich. 


PROMOTIONS FOR THE ATTACK ON SEBASTOPOL.—Commanders: C Kynaston, of 
the Spiteful,and Rogers of the Albion, to be Capts.—Lts Jones, of the Firebrand ; 
Lloyd of the Triton; Luce, of the Lynx; and Bowden, of the Arethusa, to be 
Commanders.—J F Pritchard, assist-surg, of the Albion, to be surg.—The Lords 
of the Admiralty have also placed a commission for the promotion of a Lieut 
to be a Commander at the disposal of Vice-Admiral Dundas and of Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir Edmund Lyons, respectively.—In addition the boaid have directed com- 
missions in blank to be transmitted to Vice-Admiral Dundas, to be filled up b 
the promotions of officers according to the following directions :—Provi 
that during the action the conduct of the officers to be selected was to the sa- 
tisfaction of their several Captains; but otherwise to be filled up with the names 
of any officers of the rank most distinguished in action: The senior commander 
of the ships of the line on board during the action: The senior commander in 
command of a sloop engaged: The four senior Lieutenants actually engaged: 
the eight senior Mates: The two senior Assistant-Surgeons. 


GENERAL Promotions.—Commanders : G L Randolph, of the Rodney, 90, 
and P. Cracroft, of the Gorgon, to be Capts- 


Royal MAnRinEs.— ae and Bt-Maj Holloway, to be Lt-Col, vy Fynemore ret 
on ft p; Capt and Bt-Maj Courtis, to be Lt-Col, v Buchanan, ret on f p; 
First Lt Tribe to be Capt; First Lt Williams to be Capt ; Sec Lt Studdert 
to be First ; Secd Lt Savage to be First Lt. 


@vituary. 


Water Scort’s Son-1n-Law.--John Gibson Lockhart was a native of 
Scotiand, and the son of a clergyman. He was educated for the Bar, but 
neither his success nor his inclinations led him to remain long in that profes- 
sion. Literature seems to have had charms for him which he could not 
withstand, and he early gave himself up entirely to its pursuit, He was 
the author of “ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’’ and many other articles 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, which excited much attention at the time. 
In 1818 he was introduced to Sir Walter Scott by the poet Hogg, and 
one of the results of the acquaintance thus formed was the marriage of 
Lockhart to the eldest daughter of Scott. His principal works are a 
“* Life of Burns,” “ Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott,’ “ Valerius, a Roman 
Story,” “ Reginald Dalton,” ‘‘ Adam Blair,” “ Passages in the Life of 
Gilbert Earle,” and the “ Spanish Ballads.’”’ Most of these works are 
well known in this country, particularly the ‘“ Spanish Ballads” and the 
‘* Memoirs of Scott,” the latter of which met with a large sale here. B 
the recommendation of his father-in-law, he obtained the editorship 
of the Quarterly Review, projected and published by the eminent Lon- 
don publisher, John Murray, jin opposition to the Edinburg Review. 
Lockhart edited the Quarterly for a long time with marked ability. 
He was afterwards appointed by the late Sir Robert Peel, Auditor to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, a post which yielded him £300 a year, and which he 
retained at the time of his death. He died at Abbotsford, whither he 
had gone on a visit.--/V. V. Courier and Enquirer. 


Proressor E. Forpes.——We are satisfied that no event which has hap- 
pened for some years will excite more surprise, and create a more pro- 
found feeling of grief in the scientific world, than the demise of Professor 
Edward Forbes, on Saturday, in the 39th year of his age. When a stu- 
dent in Edinburgh twenty — ago he gained distinction for his ardent 
cultivation of the different branches of Natural History, and was the cen- 
tre of a group of young men, all of whom have since risen to eminence. 
After visiting Norway, Sweden, France,Germany, and other continental 
countries, in order to extend his knowledge of Natural History, he gave a 
course of lectures on his favourite science in the extra-academical school 
of this city. But hearing of a scientific expedition about to proceed to 
Asia Minor, under the auspices of Government, he was induced to join it 
in the capacity of Naturalist. During his absence the Professorship of 
Botany in King’s College, London, became vacant, and his friends applied 
for it in his name. He was appointed, and returning a few days after- 
wards immediately entered upon the dutiesof the chair. His vast know- 
ledge of natural objects was soon appreciated, and he became Secretar 
and Curator to the Geological Society of London, when he commen 
arranging the Museum of that institution, and thus extended his know- 
ledge of Fossils and of Paleontology. Here also he began to form friend- 
ships with all the most distinguished geologists and men of science in the 
metropolis, and of which probably no man living could boast of a larger 
number. When the Government School of Mines and Designs, and the 
Economic Museum in conjunction with it was founded by Sir E. de la 
Beeche, Forbes was placed at the head of the Paleontological department. 
To him the Museum is indebted for the laborious arrangement and display 
of the British Fossils, now seen in the magnificent institution in Jermyn- 
street, London; and science is no less indebted to him for a series of 
splendid illustrated Monographs of new species. 

To enter, however, at any length upon his numerous contributions to 
science, or on a description of his well-known works on the Star Fishes 
of Britain, his British Conchology, and the many papers he published in 
the scientific transactions and journals of the day, is, in this necessarily 
hurried sketch, obviously impossible. Ii is enough to say that when the 
veteran Jamieson died last April, Forbes was universally recognised as 
the only man in Great Britain who was worthy to succeed him. The 
writer of this hasty sketch knows that the Chair of Natural History, in 
the University of Edinburgh, was with Forbes the highest object of am- 
bition, and that, had his lite been spared, it would have been dedicated 
to extending its already great reputation, so that no school, probably, 
in the civilised world would have equalled it in greatness. With this 
view he had formed gigantic and most able plans, which through his 
great influence with the Government would have been liberally support- 
ed, and we have no doubt ultimately carried out. But, arrived at the 
culminating point of his ambition, and at th: commencement of his long- 
matured schemes of usefulness he has, by a mysterious dispensation of 
Providence, been removed from us, when we were beginning to appreci- 
ate his worth. A chronic disease, contracted when in the East, re-exci- 
ted and rendered vivlent by a severe cold caught last autumn on a geo- 
logical excursion, and which burst out with uncontrollable fury about 10 
days ago, was the immediate cause of his premature death.-- Caledonian 
Mercury. 


Tue Count-pg-St.-AULAIRE.—The Count de Sainte-Aulaire died in 
Paris, aged seventy-seven. The deceased was a member of the Insti- 
tute, and grand officer of the Legion of Honour. Under Kiflg Louis- 
Philippe he was successively member of the Chamber of Deputies, peer 
of France, and ambassador at Rome, Vienna and London. His diplo- 
matic talents were of a very high order, and bis literary attainments 
made him one of the most distinguished members of the Institute. As 
Ambassador at London, he constantly laboured to promote a good un- 
derstanding between England and France. Three months back the mo- 
ther of the count died, at the advanced age of one hundred ; and not a 
month ago he had the misfortune to lose his daughter, the Baroness de 
Langsdorff. 


Viscount Firzarson.--Viscount Fitzgibbon of the 8th Royal Irish 
Hussars, fell in the Light Cavalry charge on the 25th. His Lordship who 
had completed his 25th year, was the only son and heir apparent of the 
present Karl of Clare, and grandson of the celebrated John Fitzgibbon, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, on whom the Earldom was conferred in 1875. 
Lord Fiizgibbon’s death leaves the title without an heir. 


At Fakenham, Norfolk, Edward Rudge, Esq., h-p. Surgeon RA—In this city, 


' Col. B. F. Hunt, of Charleston, 8. C., eminent in the profession of Law.—Kill- 


ed in the trenches before Sebastopol, W. G. Dashwood, Lieut. 50th ogre 
Balaklava, of dysentery, the Rev. John Wheble, Catholic Chaplain to the Bri- 
tish Forces in the East.—At Landgnard, Isle of Wight, Col. Joliffe, of the 
Woolwich Division of Royal Marines.—At his residence, Calverley-park, Tun- 
bridge-wells, Sir Gilbert Affleck, Bart., of Dalham Hall, Suffolk, and of Fing- 
rinhoe, Essex.—In Dublin, Sir Arthur Brooke, Bart. The deceased represent 
ed Fermanagh in Parliament for several years. He was a warm supporter of 
the Derby party.—At Balaklava, of cholera, Major Willett, 17th Lancers.—Sir 
Hough Stewart, Bart., of Bawlygawly-house, county Tyrone, who for several 








of serving under him. 





companies under their commana, during the period they had the ple asure . 


ears represented the county in Parliament. His eldest son, now Sir John 
tewart, who succeeds him in his title and estates, is at present serving in the 
' Crimea with his regiment, the Inniskiilen Dragoons. 
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New Books. 

Tas Live ov P.T. Barnum. Written by Himself. New York. 1855. 
Redfield.—The most contemptible book of the season—unless indeed the 
immorality, of which it is the setter-forth and advocate, entitle it to 
more emphatic condemnation. This is plain speaking ; but what else 
can be said, when we have a tricky and successful show-man pluming 
himself on his ingenious deceits, and calling upan his countrymen to ad- 
mire and imitate? There is an audacity of assurance--hovering be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous--in the man presuming thus to thrust 
himself before the public. But this might have been expected--the 
wonder is that, with all bis experience, he should have made up eo sorry 
an exhibition of himself. The material, with the exception of a few 
interlarded jocose stories, is stale to the last degree ; nor is it revamped 
with any literary skill. The volume is a poor dollar’s worth. The Ame 
rican Museum, at one-fourth of the price, affords better entertainment. 
And with this deliberate opinion, formed after reading it, and not based 
on any general prejudice against its author, we might dismiss it to the 
obscurity that it deserves. To one little, but important sentence, we 
must however invite the attention of our brother editors. In speaking 
of his Jenny Lind speculation, Mr. Barnum uses the following remarka- 
ble words : 

I then commenced preparing the public mind, through the newspapers, for 
the rag oye of the great songstress. How effectually this was done, is still 
within the remembrance of the American people. 

It may also be in the recollection of a reader here and there, that the 
Albion occasionally and vainly endeavoured to hint to this gullible pub- 
lic, how Mr. Barnum was leading it by its nose. That however is a thing 
of the past. We only desire to ask the Press of to-day, generally so in- 
dignant at a hoax being played off upon it, how it relishes the ludicrous 
position in which the show-man now places it? He used you, gentlemen, 
for his purposes ; and now, kicking down his ladder, he boldly laughs at 
you for your pains. How the “ Angel” herself may relish the company 
she is made to keep in these pages, is a question that her worshippers 
may settle amongst themselves. For us, we may confess that, even whilst 
she was present in the flesh amongst us, we always suspected that there 
was a good strong dash of the Barnum in her composition, though we 
should be very sorry to throw any doubts upon either her impulsiveness, 
her piety, or her liberality. In dispensing the net profits of her singing 
tour—set down at one hundred and seventy-six thousand, six hundred 
and seventy-five doll») :, and nine cents—she has ample opportunity for 
the exercise of the latter.—Further, we have only to correct Mr. Barnum’s 
false estimate of the good which he effected by this same Lind “ opera- 
tion.” With his babitual assurance, he says : 

For the elevation and refinement of musical taste in this country, it will not 
be denied that I have done more than any man living. 

For “ elevation” of prices, and “refinement” in the art of puffing musi- 
eal stars, the claim might be admitted. As to the rest, all the moral that 
we can trace to the lucky speculation, is the degradation of Miss Lind to 
the level of the Feejee Mermaid--an increased greed on the part of fo- 
reign artists—a most suicidal rashness on the part of American specula- 
tors—and a most unpromising and unsatisfactory condition of “ musical 
taste in this country.” To bring about these results, “ it will not be de- 
nied that’”’ Mr. Barnum has “ done more than any man living.” 


Tue Live or Horace Greevey. By J. Parton. New York. 1855. 
Mason Brothers.—Biographies of living men are to be discountenanced ; 
for if the subject be of sufficient importance to interest the public, whilst 
still mixed up with that public in his daily avocations, the chances are 
altogether against an unprejudiced hearing of hisstory. Add to this the 
obvious probability that a memoir of a leading living journalist can only 
emanate from a partisan or an enemy—and you have reason enough for 
viewing with suspicion such volumes as this one befcre us. For the rest, 
it is an intense but apparently sincere admirer of Mr. Greeley’s career, 
who has compiled this laudatory tribute to what he considers to be the 
worth of Mr. Greeley’s say!ngs and doings. It is needless to add that 
these have not been hidden under a bushel, and that not a few critics on 
men and things have formed an opinion concerning them, diametrically 
at variance with Mr. Parton’s. It is none of our business to sit in judg- 
ment, on the occasion ; we prefer thanking the author for a clever por- 
traiture of a remarkable and decidedly original maa, and for a very read- 
able peep into the arcana of a great newspaper establishment. There is 
both candour and cleverness in the closing paragraphs of the book; and 
we cite them as a specimen of its style and spirit : 

The reader need not be detained here by remarks upon Horace Gree- 
ley’s errors of opinion. A man’s opinions are the result, the entirely ine- 
vitable result of his character and circumstances. Sincerity, therefore, 
is our only just demand when we solicit an expression of opinion. Every 
man thinks erroneously. God alone knows al/ about anything. The 
smallest defect in our knowledge, the slightest bias of desire, or fear, or 
habit, is sufficient to mislead us. And in truth, the errors of a true man 
are not discreditable to him ; for his errors spring from the same source 
as his excellences. It was said of Charles Lamb, that he liked his friends, 
not in spite of their faults, but faults and all! and I think the gentle 
Charles was no less right than kind. The crook, the knot, and the great 
humpy excrescences are as essential features of the oak tree’s beauty, as 
its waving crown of foliage. Let Horace Greeley’s errors of opinion be 
what they may, he has done something in his day to clarify the truth, 
that no error of opinion is a hundredth part as detrimental to the inte- 
rest of men, as the forcible suppression of opinion, either by the European 
modes of suppression, or the American. He has made it easier than it 
was to take the unpopular side. He has helped us onward towards that 
perfect freedom of thought and speech which it is fondly hoped the peo- 
ple of this couatry are destined in some distant age to enjoy. Moreover, 
a critic, to be competent, must be the superior of the person criticized. 
The critic is a judge, and a judge is the highest person in the court, or 
should be. This book is a chronicle, not an opinion. 

And to conclude, the glory of Horace Greeley is this: He began life 
asa workingman. Asa workingman, he found out, and he experienced 
the disadvantages of the workingman’s condition. He rose from the 
ranks toa position of commanding influence. But he ceased to be a work- 
ingman with workingmen, only to become a workingman for working- 
men. In the editor’s chair, on the lecturer’s platform, on the floor of 
Congress, at ducal banquets, in good report, and in ill report, in the dark- 
est days of his cause asin its brightest, against his own interest, his own 
honor, his own @afety, he has been ever true, in heart and aim, to his or- 
der, i. e. his countrymen. In other lands, less happy than ours, the peo- 
are a Class; here we are all people ; all together we must rise in the 
scale of humanity, or all together sink. 

A great man? No. A great man has not recently trod this continent 
—-some think not since Columbus left it. A model man? No. Let no 
man be upheld as a model. Horace Greely has tried to be his “own man.” 
Be you yours. ‘I rejoice,” says Miss Bremer, “ that there is such a per- 
son as Fanny Kemble ; but I should be sorry if there were two.” The 
spirit of goodness is ever the same ; but the modes of its manifestation 
are numberless, and every sterling man is original. 

Reader, if you like Horace Greeley, do as wellin your place, as he 
has in his. If you like him not, do better. And, to end with a good 
word, often repeated, but not too often: ‘“‘ THe sPiRIT IN WHICH WE ACT 
IS THE HIGHEST MATTER.” 


Tue History axp Poetry or Fixcer-Rines. By Charles Edwards. 
New York. 1855. Redfield.—A pleasant duodecimo, put together 
with such simple relish for antiquarian research, and such entire freedom 
from literary affectation, that it shines “like a good deed in a naughty 
world” amongst the passionate and sentimental and over-strained effu- 
sions, beneath which the critio’s table groans, The “history” is a com- 
Pilation of anecdotes, descriptions, and illustrations; the “ poetry” is 
quoted from various (and some curious) sources—all being d-propos to 
the subject and spiced with quaint knowledge. Furthermore and finally, 








these records of the Ring—if we may use such an expression—are daint- 
ily got up, in the mechanical part and in the matter of wood-cuts. 


Tue Lanps or THe Saracen, By Bayard Taylor. New York. 
1855. Putnam.—Another pleasant record from a traveller and a writer, 
who seems to enjoy a special gift for sight-seeing, and for subsequently 
telling the world all about his wanderings and experiences. Palestine, 
some parts of Asia Minor, the Eastern coast of Sicily, and Southern 
Spain, are the new hunting-grounds of Mr. Taylor. Their wonders and 
associations have seldom been set before readers by a more genial or more 
appreciative pen. 

Hypatia; on, New Foes wits aN Op Facs. By Charles Kingsley. 
Junr. Bostun. 1854. Crosby & Co.—The best proof we can give of 
the high esteem in which we hold this work, is to remind our readers that 
it was published complete, within a recent period, in successive numbers 
of the Albion. Well does it merit promotion to book-form. 


Cuupren’s Booxs.—Christmas Day is almost upon us; and yet there 
seems scarcely any literary preparation for the entertainment of the lit- 
tle people. So much the better--perhaps. May not the eternal stimulus 
of novelty for once be dispensed with? and indeed should we not be al- 
most glad to find that the caution of publishers, or the exhaustion of wri- 
ters, had made an opening for some of those pleasant books that delighted 
the young ones, years ago? There’s The Fairchild Family for instance 
--not a copy of it to be had in town, for love or money. 

Two or three however claim notice. Foremost amongst them is Har- 
ry’s Vacation, by W. C. Richards, A. M., (Evans & Dickerson). We 
like it. It is one of the old-fashioned sort of story-books, whose aim is to 
combine instruction with amusement. A eouple of school boys spend 
their holidays in the country at the house of Dr. Sinclair, the father of 
one of them, and pass their time agreeably enough in listening to the old 
gentleman’s illustrations of his favourite science, Chemistry. He does 
not lecture prosily and learnedly like a Professor ; but contrives to inte- 
rest the young folks by the discussion of some off-hand topic, such as the 
frost on the window-panes, or the dropping of a plate from the hand of a 
careless servant. We are not in favour of cramming the child-mind with 
much learned lore ; but we can readily commend this affair of Harry’s ; 
it is so pleasantly written, and with such a homelike thread of story run- 
ning through it.—A couple of little tomes (Scribner), entitled the Rat- 
Catcher and The Plum Woman, are translated by Mrs. H.C. Conant 
from the German of Gustav Nieritz, and are continuations of a series, 
noticed about twelve months ago in these columns. The former of the 
two, though not very well adapted for juvenile purposes, works over the 
old legend of “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” aud comes nearer to the 
spirit of the original than any other version that we have seen. There is 
a spirited one in the poems of Robert Browning ; but it is in some respects 
inferior to this of Nieritz.-- The Wonderful Mirror (Crosby & Co., Bos- 
ton), has a cheerful and withal a moral look aboutit, as we glance along 
its pages ; whilet Bruno (Harpers), by Jacob Abbott, teaching “ lessons 
of fidelity, patience, and self-denial,” through the canine medium, claims 
a word of commendation. Great show, too, has it of wood-cuts. 

Whether Fanny Gray (Cresby & Co., Boston), should make her début 
here or under the head of Fine Arts, may be a doubtful point. We set- 
tle it as suits our convenience, but still find ourselves puzzled how to in- 
troduce her to the little folk. We don't like the publishers’ Frenchy title 
of a Divertisement at all. It’s neither more nor less then, than a pretty 
card box, containing half-a-dozen painted costumes, and in each a vacant 
place where Fanny’s head should be. The bead you will find in a de- 
tached envelope ; and you may fit it to the costume that you like it best. 


Bers: rae Hasirs, MANAGEMENT, AND TREATMENT. By the Rev. J. 
G. Wood. London. Routledge & Co.—In the last century, when a 
taste was arising for inquiry into the secrets of Natural History, no one 
more stoutly ridiculed that taste than the poet Shenstone. ‘ Let,” he 
said, or sung,— : 

Let Flavia’s eyes, more deeply warm, 

Not thus your hearts determine 

To slight Dame Nature's fairest form, 

And sigh for Nature's vermine. 
But even Shenstone might have been interested in so pleasant a treatise 
as this by Mr. Wood—for the most jubilant of his songs begins with the 
ecstatic assertion, that 

My banks are all furnish’d with bees, 
and doubtless he would have been none the worse for some of the infor- 
mation which Mr. Wood gives, whereby not only banks may be furnished, 
but hives maintained. At all events, he need not have curled up his 
gentleman-like nose in scorn of siudents of natural history as modern in- 
novators, seeing that glittering Lucifer himself, as Mrs. Browning has de- 
picted her bold and brave spirit, condescended, in his little colloquies 
with Adam, to touch incidentally on these matters, and to treat in pass- 
ing of “ Eden fruits’? and “ Saurian fossils.” 

o nation has had its history, manners, morals, and philosophy, illus- 
trated by so many heads and hands as the nation of Bees. Mellona and 
her nymphs taught Aristeus all that is now to be learnt on the manage- 
ment of the humming people in volumes like Huber’s, or shilling treatises 
like those of Golding and Mr. Wood. No wonder they have been honour- 
ed. If that Hellenized Hindoo philosopher, Pythagoras, lived to the re- 
spectable age of ninety, it was because he dieted on honey. Democritus, 
too, who was on the point of dying just as the festival of Ceres and its 
accompanying fun bad set in, was requested by the disconsolate ladies of 
his family to defer dying until the gay season was over. “ With all my 
heart,” said the philosopher, “ but it is only by the help of the bees that 
I can manage it,”’—and, as we all know, by simply smelling at a pot of 
honey he kept himself alive while his wife and daughters were quadrilling 
it in honour of the goddess,--and he good-naturedly held the pot to his 
nose until his estimable lady and the girls had danced their zones loose 
and had leisure to be sorry. Z 

Perhaps it was with an idea of the life-extending powers of honey that 
Apicius put it in all his sauces. Aristomachus thought that simply writ- 
ing about bees would make him live for ever; and so indeed it has, in 
one sense, for the world will never forget that during sixty years he 
never penned or sty/ed a line on any other subject. He was as exclusive 
as Philiscus, who deemed that the mission of man was to go to the bees 
to learn wisdom, and who sat himself down ina wood to watch them, and 
spent half a century in the task without becoming any the wiser. This 
sort of devotion to one subject was a fashion with the literary gentlemen 
of ancient days. Thus one bearded author of Greece, whose name we 
cannot for the moment recull, spent sixty years in sending out as many 
volumes on the raising of cucumbers ; and how familiar to us is the story 
of Ennius, who took the siege of Troy for the subject of a poem, spent 
@ quarter of a century in composing some thirty books of introduction, 
and died just as he was about to enter on his lofty theme! 

“Though weak in strength, yet prizing wisdom she prevails,” is what 
Solomon says of the bee, whose glanceful eye is “set with ten thousand 
lenses,” Bees abounded in Palestine ; Indian forests flowed with honey ; 
80 numerous were the bees of Scythia that some localities were inacces- 
sible in consequence. This could not have been the case had the Scythian 
bee resembled the stingless species found in Cayenne. North America 
boasts of its bee, but how it came there is seen in its Indian name--the 
Englishman’s fly. There are no bees of modern days to be compared 
with those of Narbonne ; the rosemary there enables the industrious lady- 
workers (for all the males are drones) to produce better honey than was 
ever distilled in Hybla or Hymettus. And yet, sweet as is the honey of 
Narbonne, chemists have pretended that they could distil an acid spirit 
from it which is the only undoubted solvent for gold. 

There is, however, good honey to be had in other localities than Nar- 
bonne, and it is even said, that were a swarm of bees to be hived in the 
ball of St. Paul’s Cathedral, they would contrive to live and be produc- 
tive. It is, at least, certain that bives may flourish in densely-populated 
towns, and citizens who would keep bees can have no better guide than 
Henry Taylor’s “ Bee-keeper’s Manual,” which is especially devoted to 
the matter of apiaries in towns. As selectors of their own houses, bees 
have displayed much far-seeing wisdom. They have been found clus- 
tering in cleaned-out human skulls and polished skeletons, just as they 


found useful to the keeper of bees, but amusing and instructive to those 
who only care to read the record of their ways. Truly they are a won- 
derfv) le—perfect in architecture—bold in strategy-—learned in the 
division of labour—exemplary in their affection for the young—and un- 
selfish, some say foolish, in labouring, not for themselves, but for others. 
With all their virtues, however, they are given to tippling, and many a 
bee who has left the hive, before noon, sober as a philosopher, bas been 
found far away from home, late at eve, joyously tipsy, on his back, at the 
foot of a ey ree wed or if that home be in a town, helplessly drank 
inside a cask of molasses, 

Nevertheless, dissipation is not attended with oblivion ot duty. The 
“ fastest’’ of bees is ready when the proper call is heard, to attack in- 
vaders, to beat off winged highwaymen, to hermetically seal up what is 
offensive, to join in July in the annual massacre of drones, or, in the ter- 
rible event of a queen’s decease, to create a new one, by taking a vulgar 
individual, to whose tail is given an imposingly aristocratic extension, 
and who becomes Queen by right of such droll fashioning. And why 
not? How do mer make monarchs, but by lengthening them at the two 
extremities—adding a crown to the head and a velvet train to the heels? 
The apiarian monarchs, too, are not unlike some of mortal mould. Am- 
bitious Queens have been known to lead their subjects to the spoliation 
of weaker swarms,—just as the Czar Nicholas sends, rather than leads, 
his serried hosts to pluader his neigbour, the Sultan. But we _ no 
space to continue a parallel between bees and human society. We will 
only add, that they are suspected of killing their sick,--a method of cur- 
ing disease which is not altogether unknown to human practitioners. 

e have again wandered—like bees, in search of eweets--from the text 
of our author,—-let us return for a taste of his quality.— 

“ 1n some cases, the means used by the bees in order to get at the honey are 
singularly ingenious. The humble-bee, as is well known to observers, when 
engaged upon the blossoms of the bean, which are too narrow to admit its 

ly, and too long for its trunk to reach to the bottom of the flower where the 
honey is found, bites a hole just over the part where the honey is found, and 
through the orifice inserts its proboscis, and extracts the hidden sweets. But 
it is not so well known that the honey-bee resorts to the same m. It 
has been repeatedly seen biting through the flower of the commoa fuschia, and 
ee the honey precisely in the same manner as the humble-bee. It may 
be as well to remark in this place, that the sweet liquid when extracted from 
the flower, is not what we call honey, but appears to gain its eonsistency and 
peculiar odour in the crop of the bee.”’ 

** * * Mr. Wood mentions Wildman among the practical apiariste, 
but only incidentally. He has hardly done justice to that wonderful man, 
who had as much power over bees as the “ whisperer’ over horses. He 
would make them leave the hive, and he would walk abroad with them 
hanging like a veil from his hat, or suspended from his chin like a beard. 
He could make honey and wax without destroying the bees—would 
throw them by handsfui into the air, and make them enter the hive 
at the word of command ; and he has been known to go out covered all 
over with bees on the front of his person, his eyes alone not hidden by 
them, and in this coniition, mount on horseback, and take a gallop across 
the fields. 

We must take our leave of Mr. Wood’s amusing, instructive, and sensi- 
bly written book. Its practical uses are as great as those which Rich- 
ardson furnished for the Irish, in his work on “ The Bee and the Honey- 
bee ;”” and if this, together with what we have previously said, be high 
praise, it is certainly not less than may be fairly awarded to the author 
of “ Bees, their Management and Treatment.”’—-Atheneum. 





LITERARY AND ARTISTIC GLEANINGS. 


Lorp RecrorsHip oF GLascow Untversiry.—The election of Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University took place on Wednesday ie already men- 
tioned in the Albion) ; the retiring Rector being the Earl of Ellington. 
Three candidates were proposed,—Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, by the conser- 
vatives ; Mr. Thomas Carlyle, by the Liberals ; and the Duke of Argyll, 
by the Presbyterian section of both parties. The contest was conducted 
with the usual keenness, the turmoil being confined to the boys and lads 
in the College. Mr. Carlyle was withdrawn at a late hour, and the stu- 
dents went to the vote on the two othercandidates. The result was, that 
the Duke of Argyll was elected by a majority in all the “ Nations,”-- 
Argyll 269, Disraeli 147. A protest was taken against the validity of 
the Duke’s election, on the grounds that his Grace is Chancellor of the 
University of St. Andrew’s, and that it is illegal to hold office in two 
Colleges.— Spectator, Vow. 25. 

From the circumstance that the post has been occupied for a series of 
past years by some of the most notable men in the country, the Rector- 
ship of Glasgow University is considered one of the highest honorary dis- 
tinctions in the country. The students are the electors, and, generally, 
the young men make a political use of the occasion, and divide into two 
parties--the one with a Whig, the other with a Conservative candidate. 
On one or two occasions—as when they elected Campbell, the poet—they 
have had the sense to throw politics aside, and select a man purely on the 
ground of his intellectual fame. They have missed a splendid oppor- 
tunity of so showing their sense on this occasion. Mr. Carlyle is a man 
whose notions and phrases at this moment visibly pervade our whole in- 
tellectual atmosphere ; and even many of those who delight in antagonis- 
ing him, fight him with a mild detritus of his own principles and sayings. 
Itis, perhaps, a law of the activity of such a man that he shall stand 
aloof from the chance of honorary distinctions, such as baronetcies, invi- 
tations to Windsor Castle, solicitations to stand for boroughs, and lord- 
rectorships of colleges. 

‘* He looks and laughs at a’ that.” 


possibility of having such a man—a Scotchman, too-~as their Lord Rec- 
tor, they should have so much as named the Duke of Argyll. The Duke 
of Argyll isa meritorious young nobleman, with « cultivated mind and 
serious tastes—-that is all ; his election is a referable to local influence : and 
Glasgow University “ returning” him displays the same faculties as Ta- 
vistock when Tavistock elects a Ruesell.—Leader. 


Mrs. JaAMESON’S OPINION OF RacCHEL’s Actine.—-The following extract 
is from a new volume of miscellanies, by the above-named popular writer. 
A critic however questions Rachel’s having ever enacted Athalie. The 
name may be a mere slip of the pen. 

‘Every one who remembers what Madlle. Rachel was seven or eight 
years ago, and who sees her now (1853), will allow that she has made no 
progress in any of the essential excellencies of her art. A certain proof 
that she is not a great artist in the true sense of the word. She is a 
finished actress, but she is nothing more, and nothing better ; not enough 
the artist ever to forget or conceal her art, consequently there is a want 
somewhere, which a mind highly toned, and of quick perceptions, feels from 
beginning to end. The parts in which she once excelled--the Phédre and 
the Hermione, for instance—have become formalized and hard, like 
studies cast in bronze ; and when she plays a new part it has no fresh- 
ness. I always go to see her whenever I can. I admire her as what she 
is—the Parisian actress, practiced in every trick of her métier. I admire 
what she does, I think how well it is all done, and am inclined to clap 
and applaud her drapery, perfect and ostentatiously studied in every 
fold, just with the same feeling that I applaud herself. As to the last 
scene of Adrienne Lecouvreur (which those who are avides de sensation, 

athirst for painful emotion, go to see as they would drink a dram, and 

critics laud as a miracle of art ; it is altogether a mistake and a failure,) 

itis beyond the just limits of terror and pity--beyond the legitimate 

sphere of art. It reminds us of the story of Gentil Bellini and the Sul- 

tan. Tbe Sultan much admired his picture of the decollation of John 
the Baptist, but informed him that it was inaccurate—surgically—for the 
tendons and muscles ought to shrink where divided ; and then calling for 
one of his slaves, he drew his scimitar, and striking off the head of the 
wretch, gave the horror-struck artist a lesson iu practical anatomy. So 

we might possibly learn from Rachel’simitative representation (studied in 
an hospital, as they say), how poison acts on the frame, and how the limbs 
and features writhe into death ; but if she were a great moral artist she 
would feel that what is true in painting, is trae in Art generally ; that 
mere imitation, such as the vulgar delight ia, and hold up their hands to 
see, is the vulgarest and easiest aim of the imitative arts, and that be- 
tween the true interpretation of poetry in art and such base mechanical 

means to the lowest ends, there lies an immeasurable distance. 

“7 am disposed to think that Rachel has not genius, bat talent, and 

that her talent, from what I see year after year, has a downward ten- 

dency,—-there is not sufficient moral seasoning to save it from corruption. 

I remember that when I first saw her ib Hermione she reminded me of a 

serpent, and the same impression continues. The long meagre form with 

its graceful undulating movements, the long narrow face and features, the 

cecntracted jaw, the high brow, the brilliant supernatural eyes which seem 

to glance every way at once; the sinister smile ; the painted red lips, 

which look as though they had lapped, or could lap blood; all these 

bring before me, the idea of a Lamia, the serpent nature in the woman’s 

form. In Lydia, and in Athalie, she touches the extremes of vice and 








hived in the ribbed palace of the fleshless lion, slain by Samson. 
To come to Mr. Wood’s treatise. It is a work which will not only be 





wickedness with such a masterly lightnees and precision, that I am full 
of wondering admiration for the actress. There is not a turn of her fig- 


It is not the less to be objected to the students of Glasgow, that with the « 
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not an expression in her face, not a fold in her gorgeous drapery, 
is not a study; but witbal such a consclousness of her art, and such 
an ostentation of the means she employs, that the power remains always 
extraneous, as it were, and exciting only to the senses and the intellect. 


CotiecreD Works or Lorp Brovcuam.--Among other interesting re- 
prints of the day, it is stated that Messrs. Griffia, of Glasgow, have en- 
tered into arrangements for publishing a complete edition, in a cheap 
and uniform style, of the works of Lord Brougham, which his lordship 
is at present engaged in revising and preparing for the press, at Cannes. 


An Inga. Enouisaman.—Mr. Baily’s last statue, the “ Morning Star,” 
just erected in the Egyptian Hall, at the Mansion House, is one of the 
most ideal of his works. It represents a half-draped colossal female 
figure lifting a veil from her face, and looking forth on the awaking world. 
Over the features there is a calm repose and a spiritual dignity,—which 
we should scarcely have expected to have seen from a sculptor whose 
forte is so peculiarly the gentler and more tender passions. Pure Eng- 
lish womanhood, the dignity of matronly modesty, the shrinking inno- 
cence of the virgin, have all vivified the marble of this artist: here we 
have a higher flight into a more ethereal region, quite away from even 
the virtues of this planet. We rejoice to see the imagination of our first 
English sculptor growing pure with age ; breaking away from the crav- 
ings of impatient vanity and the mock mourning of pompous monuments, 
to create this poem in stone, not quite an epic, but still a beautiful lyric, 
—original, pure, vigorous, and chaste.-Atheneum. 

Dumas’ Consorence.—-M. Alexandre Dumas has lately produced a dra- 
ma in five acts and six tableaux at the Odeon. The title of this drama 
is Conscience: the principal character is played by Laferriére, an actor 
of considerable power in passionate expression, with an occasional tend- 
ency to extravagance in gesticulation, but of decided intelligence. Ac- 

ing to his invariable custom, M. Alexandre Dumas announced his 
drama with a strong preliminary puff in his own journal, and, as usual, 
attacked his always indulgent critics with all the asperity of a conscience 
anticipating a just verdict. The natural and proper consequence of this 
presumption is, that he has brought the glass-house about his ears in the 
shape of very lenient but effective reproofs from the critics whose sting 
he taken the questionable precaution to draw. In his grand Monte- 
Christo manner, M. Dumas mentions, quite by the way, that, having been 
requested by Laferriére to write him a part, he had read through the 
plays of the German actor-dramatist Iffland, and, as the result of his re- 
searches, had written the drama of Conscience in a week or ten days. 
He read the play to the actors ; its reception was icy; it was an utter 
failure. He pocketed the failure and the play, and was off to Brussels 
again ; but, at the earnest request of Laferriére, he consented to leave 
the manuscript at the actor’s disposal. 

M. de Fiennes, in the Siéc/e, corrects this free and easy account as fol- 
lows :—M. Dumas cannot read German ; Iffland’s numerous plays have 
never been translated, excepting a certain trilogy which (fifteen acts in 
all) an unkoown dramatic manipulator had placed as so much raw mate- 
rial in the plastic hands of Alexandre Dumas, who was deep in their pe- 
rusal just when Laferriére asked him for a “ part.’’ Here wasa part : two 
tableaux a day, or fifteen tableaux in a week, are a bagatelle for Monte- 
Christo. The play was done : it was read: it was a failure—‘ too Ger- 
man, perhaps,” maliciously hints the critic. M. Dumas returned to Brus- 
sels ; Laferriére goes to an experienced “ manipulator,’ M. Lockroy and 
it is Mr. Lockroy who recasts the drama of Conscience, and, in a word, 
makes it “ possible’’ for acting. Conscience is a success—for Laferriére 
and the Odeon. Whether it is a success for the conscience of M. Dumas, 
we cannot say ; but our readers will agree with us that a dramatist of 
80 easy a conscience should hesitate to criticise his critics—in advance. 
A caution to followers at home. 


Tue Ruine Sussect.—A new play de circonstance, by M. Scribe, of 
which no less a personage than Catherine the Second of Russia is the 
heroine, has been accepted and put in rehearsal at the Francais. The 
title of the play is La Tzarine. Malle. Rachel will be the Catharine ; 
a part which, if M. Scribe aspires to be historically accurate, will tax all 
the resources even of the celebrated tragédienne. M. Bressant will, it 
is understood, be the Potemkin, or as a French critic announces, un Po- 
temkin quelconque. 

Tue Son or nis Faruer.—Mr. William Hazlitt has been appointed to 
the Registrarship of the Court of Bankruptcy, in consideration of the 
eminent literary services of his father. The post is worth about £1000 a 
a The gift is creditable to Government. Mr. Hazlitt has proved 

imself a man thoroughly up to the mark in intelligence and industry ; 
has been made acquainted as a journalist with public affairs; has em- 
ployed his pen in fitting many standard works for modern readers or more 
extended classes ; is in middle life; and has yet a good deal of work in 
him. He will be a useful and creditable public servant. But there isa 
peculiar credit in the very reasons of the appointment. The Hazlitt was 
no time-server or flaiterer, even among Liberals. With a peculiarly clear 
understanding for any subjects that he chose to take up, he was jealous, 
suspicious, cross-grained, and inclined to show his independence by severe, 
back-handed blows upon his friends. He was most esteemed by those 
who knew him best ; political friends often regarded him as a political 
foe. He never meant to be unfair, for he preferred truth to friend, fame, 
or fortune ; and it is this sterling quality, combined with the wonderful 
vigour and clearness of his intellect, that stamped such an extraordinary 
lucidity and force upon his style, and made him so highly valued, even 
by. those who most severely felt his personal faults. It is handsome and 
“plucky” therefore of the Whig Ministers to give his son a post worth 
£1000 a-year, out of consideration for the father whose hard hand they 
had so often felt. - There is one reason, indeed, why the appointment with 
reference to Hazlitt’s services is peculiarly suitable. Amid all his politi- 
cal doubts, he had an unswerving, unquestioning, unmeasured admiration 
of the first Napoleon, uncle to our present ally.— Leader. 





TIGHT TIMES. 


This chap is around again. He has been in town for a week. He 
may be seen on Change every day. Heis over on the Pier, along Quay- 
street, up Broadway, stalks up State-street, looks in at the banks, and 
lounges in tho hotels. He bores our merchants, and seats himself cozily 
in lawyer’s offices. He is everywhere. 

A great disturber of the public quiet, a pestilent fellow is this same 
Tight Times. Everybody talks about him, everybody looks out for him, 
everybody hates him, and a great many hard words and no little profane 
epithets are bestowed upon him. Everybody would avoid him if they 
could, everybody would hiss him from ’Change, hoot him off the Pier, 
chase him from Quay-street, hustle him out of Broadway, kick him out of 
the banks, throw him out of the stores, out of the hotels, but they can’t. 
Tight Times is a bore. A burr, be will stick. Hints are thrown away 
on him, abuse lavished in vain, kicks, cuffs, profanity are all thrown 
away on him. He is impervious to them all. 

An impudent fellow is Tight Times. Ask for a discount, and he looks 
over your shoulder, winks at the cashier, and your note is thrown out. 
Ask a loan of the usurers at one per cent. a month, he looks over your 
securities and marks two and a half. Present a bill to your debtor, 
Tight Times shrugs his shoulders, rolls up his eyes, and you must call 
again. A wife asks for a fashionable brocade, a daughter for a new bon- 
net ; he puts in his caveat, and the brocade and bonnet are postponed. 

A great depreciator of stocks is Tight Times. He steps in among the 
brokers and down goes Central to par, to ninety-five, ninety, eighty-five. 
He plays the deuce with Michigan Central, with Michi uthern, with 
H River, with New York and Erie. He goes pana the railroads 
in of construction, and the Irishmen throw down their shovels 
and walk away. He aa anes mark upon railroad bonds, and they find 
no hasers, are h out of market, become obsolete, absolutely 


A ¢ exploder of bubbles is Tight Times. He looks into the affairs 
of gold companies, and they fly to pieces; into kiting banks, and they 
stop payment ; into rickety insurance companies, and they vanish away. 
He walks around corner lots, draws a line across lithographic cities, and 
they disappear. He leaves his foot print among mines, and the rich metal 
becomes dross. He breathes upon the cunningest schemes of speculation, 
and they burst like a torpedo. 

A hard master for the poor, a cruel enemy to the labouring masses, is 
Tight Times. He takes the mechanic from his bench, the labourer from 
his work, the hod-carrier from his ladder. He runs up the prices of pro- 
visions, and he runs down the wages of labour. He runs up the price of 
fuel, and he runs down the ability to purchaseitat any price. He makes 
little children hungry and cry for food--cold, and cry for fire and cloth- 
ing.. He makes poor women sad, makes mothers weep, discourages the 
hearts of fathers, carries care and anxiety into families, and sits a crouch- 
ing desolation in the corner and on the hearth stones of the poor. A hard 
master to the poor, is Tight Times. 

Acurions fellow is Tight Times, full of idiosyncracies nnd crotchets. 
A cosmopolite--a wanderer too. Where he comes from nobody knows, 


and where he goes nobody knows. He flashes along the telegraph wires, 
he takes a free in the cars, he seats himself in the stages or 8 
along the turnpikes on foot. He is a gentleman on Wall-street to-day, 
and back settler on the borders of civilization to-morrow. We hear of 
him in London, in Paris, in St. Petersburgh, at Vienna, Berlin, at Con- 
stantinople, at Calcutta, in China, all over the Commercial World, in 
every great city, in every rural district—-every where. 

There is one way to avoid being bored by this troublesome fellow, 
ee Times. It is the only way for a country, a city, a town, as well as 
individual men to keep shut out of his presence always. Let the country 
that would banish him beware of extravagance, of speculation, of over- 
trading, of embarking in visionary schemes of aggrandizement. Let it 
keep out of wars, avoid internal commotions, and go right along, taking 
care of its own interests and husbanding its resources. Let the city that 
would exclude him be economical in its expenditures, indulging in no 
schemes of speculation, making no useless improvements, building no 
railroads that it cannot pay for, withholding its credit from mushroom 
corporations, keeping down its taxes, and going right along, taking care 
of its own interests and husbanding its own resources. Let the individual 
man who would exclude him from his domestic circle be industrious, 
frugal, keeping out of the whirlpool of politics, indulging no taste for 
office, holding up his dish when pudding falls from the clouds, laying by 
something when the sun shines to make up for the dark days, for 

‘* Some days must be dark and dreary ;” 


working on always with a heart full of confidence in the good providence 
of God, and cheerful in the hope of “the good time coming.”—Albany 
Register. 

Tue “Srern Joy.’’—The following remarkable letter, which we find 
in the Dorset Chronicle, is from a captain in the Enniskillen Dragoons, a 
regiment whose olden fame has been brilliantly maintained in the recent 
cavalry action in the Crimea :— 

Camp near Balaklava, Nov. 2, 1854. 

Dear Jack,—* * * I am, you see, alive at this date, but God knows 
for how long after. You have, I presume, devoured all the accounts 
which have been sent homeasto our gloriouscharge. Oh, suchacharge! 
Never think of the gallop and trot which you have often witnessed in the 
Phcenix-park when you desire to form a notion of a genuine blood hot, 
all-mad charge, such as that I have come out of—with a few lance probes, 
minus some gold lace, a helmet chain, and Brown Bill’s (the charger’s) 
right ear. From the moment we dashed at the enemy, whose position, 
and so forth, you doubtless know as much about as I can tell you, I knew 
nothing, but that I was impelled by some irresistible force onward, and 
by some invisible and imperceptible influence to crush every obstacle 
which stumbled before my good sword and brave old charger. I never 
in my life experienced such a sublime sensation as in the moment of the 
charge. Some fellows talk of it being “‘demoniac.”’ I know this, that 
it was such as made me a match for any two ordinary men, and gave me 
such an amount of glorious indifference as to life, as I thought it impos- 
sible to be master of. It would do your Celtic heart good to hear the 
most magnificent cheer with which we dashed into what P—— W—— 
calls “ the gully scrimage.” Forward--dash--bang--clank, and there 
we were in the midst of such smoke, cheer, and clatter, as never before 
stunned a mortal’s ear. It was glorious! Down, one by one, aye, two 
by two, fell the thick-skulled and over-numerous Cossacks and other lads 
of the tribe of old Nick. Down, too, alas! fell many a hero with a warm 
Celtic heart, and more than one fell screaming loud for victory. I could 
not pause. It was all push, wheel, phrensy, strike, and down, down, 
down they went. Twice I was unhorsed, and more than once I had to 
grip my sword tighter, the blood of foes streaming down over the hilt, 
and running up my very sleeve. Our old Waterloo comrades, the Greys, 
and ourselves, were the only fellows who flung headlong first into the 
very heart of the Muscoves. Now we were lost in their ranks—now in 
little bands battling--now in = order together--now in and now out, 
until the whole “ Levies” on the spot plunged in toa forming body of the 
enemy and helped us to end the fight by compelling the foe to fly. Ne- 


ver did men run so vehemently. But all this you have read in the pa- 
* + * * . * + 


. * 


pers. 

I cannot depict my feelings when we returned. I sat down completely 
exhausted and unable to eat, though deadly hungry. All my uniform, 
my hands, my very face was bespattered with blood. It was that of the 
enemy! Grandidea! But my feelings,—they were full of that exulta- 
tion which it is impossible to describe. At least twelve Russians were 
sent wholly out of the “ way of the war’’ by my good steel alone, and at 
least as many more put on the passage to that peaceful exit by the same 
excellent weapon. So also can others say. What a thing to reflect 
on! I have almost grown a soldier philosopher, and most probably will 
one of these days, if the bullets which ar? flying about so abundantly 
give me time to brush up. 

My dear fellow, our countrymen have not tarnished their fame in the 
Crimea. Gallantry and glory will never abandon the march of Celtic 
bands—-never! Oh that I could have patience to write you of such deeds 
of individual heroism as have come within my notice! Fictitionists are 
shabby judges of true bravery. No novel ever had a sham hero who 
comes up to the realities I have witnessed. One of my troop, for instance, 
had his horse shot under him in the melée. ‘ Bloody wars,” he roared, 
“this won't do,” and right at a Russian he ran, pulled him from his horse 
by the sword hand in the most extraordinary manner—then deliberately 
cutting off his head as he came down, vaulted into the saddle, and turn- 
ing the Russian charger against its late friends, fought his way. This 
took less time to do than I to tell it. I saw another of our fellows un- 
horsed, and wounded, creep under a Russian charger, and ran the sword 
up his belly. The animal plunged and fell on his slayer, crushing him to 
pieces. * * * We must take this doomed place, even as O’Grady says 
if we be doomed who take it. Any one of our fellowsis a match for three 
Russians. * * * The Light Cavalry charge was a desperate, but a grand 
affair. Lord Raglan is blamed. The general belief is that Nolan gave 
his order Jiteral/y. Lucan is a regular fire-ball, but not mad enough to 
have done that without strict commands. 





Tue New Norra Battery, Liverroo..--The new battery, which has 
been built to the front of the river northwest of the Huskisson Dock, 
from designs by Captain Westmacott, is ready for the reception of the 

uns and Ordnance stores. It has been constructed by Messrs. Arthur and 

eorge Holme, of Liverpool; the principal material employed being 
Runcorn stone. It is a square building, occupying about 3000 square 
yards, and having been erected in the castellated style of architecture, 
it presents from the land side a handsome and substantial appearance. 
The battery fronting the river is completed, and ready for the reception 
of ten 32-pounders, with which it is to be mounted. At either end, and 
also facing the river, is placed a tower of solid masonry, on each of which 
will be mounted a 68-pounder, so arranged as to sweep the river in every 
direction. The steps by which access is obtained to the guns are of Irish 
granite. The parade is a fine open area, almost square, enclosed by the 
various accessory buildings requisite in connexion with a defensible con- 
struction, entrance to which is obtained from the east side, by means of 
a ys aagy suspended in the usual manner over a deep ditch or artifi- 
cial foss. o either side of the arched entrance are a series of apart- 
ments, to be used as quarters for the officers and men, a school-room, ma- 
gazine, &c. These buildings are protected by a roof of great strength, 
covered with Seyssel’s asphalte, and made bomb-proof. The battery is 
capable of defence in every direction, facilities being provided for mount- 
ing guns on all sides. It is capable of holding a garrison of 500 men, 
and, as a protection against privateers, will be found to answer the pur- 
pose for which it has been constructed. Beyond that it would be of little 
use. The chimney-pieces, shutters, racks for the guns and cutlasses, 
and, indeed, nearly all the fittings are of wrought iron. In the centre of 
the parade there will be two large tanks; and a lightning conductor 
will be placed near the magazine, which is protected by a brick arch, of 
great strength, made bomb-proof. Between the battery and the high- 
way to Bootle a road has been formed, to which the appropriate name of 
“ Battery-street’’ has been given. 





Quits A REVOLUTION—IF THERE WERE NO STEAM.—Until last week the 
machine for printing the Kilmarnock Chronicle was driven by a wheel, 
at which three men worked ; and their labour was extremely arduous. 
Unless when steam is used, printing machines invariably have this 
wheel, the revolutions of which are tedious and very irregular. Some 
time ago Mr. Blackwood, jun., of Kilmarnock, whose mechanical genius 
is of a very high order, invented a beautifully simple apparatus for giv- 
ing water-power to a machine employed in finishing and dressing car- 
pets. It was at once seen that the inventioh was entirely applicable to 
printing machines. There is full control over the water ; it can be put 
on, turned off, and its force lessened or increased in a moment—so that 
any machine to which it is atiached can be regulated in speed, and at 
once stopped by a slight touch of the water-apparatus. The large wheel 
and the group of hard-worked men at present required for printing-ma- 





chines may for the future be dispensed with. The apparatus occupies 
very little room; the water is put on, round goes the machine, and the 





momentum thus given accomplishes from three to four hundred more re- 
volutions each hour than were ble by the wheel. The saving of cost 
as well as labour thus effected is very great-—a steady boy being quite 
competent to superintend all its operations. The above has been tested 
in the printing: office of the Kilmarnock Chronicle ; and we are glad to 
say that the excellence of the engine has been fully exemplified. As 
soon as Mr. Blackwood’s admirable invention is known it will be gene- 
rally adopted, and effect quite a revolution in the motive power of 
printing. machines.— Kilmarnock Chronicle. 





Bossvet’s Remarns.—In some repairs lately making in the Cathedral 
of Meaux, the leaden coffin was discovered containing the remains of the 
celebrated Bossuet, who was bishop of that see. The body of the great 
French prelate having been embalmed at the period of his death, now a 
century and a-haif ago, much interest was expressed to learn if that ope- 
ration vad sufficed to preserve the remains from the usual ravages of 
death and time, and the coffin was opened last week, in the presence of 
a number of the clergy and savants from Paris. The body was found 
still perfect, and the face so well preserved as to give a striking resem- 
blance with the published portraits. The head leaning a little to the 
right, with the eyes closed, and the lips a little open, presented the ap- 
pearance of tranquil sleep. A photographic portrait of the features were 
taken, by an artist from town, by a process which may perhaps give 
further progress to the photographic art—the light of the sun, impossible 
in the gloom of a church, being replaced by the electric light with the 
most perfect success. After being visited by several hundreds, the coffin 
was again closed, and, after a solemn mass, the remains were replaced in 
their resting-place. These funeral honours have not, however, prevent- 
ed very severe remonstrances being addressed to the present Bishop of 
Meaux, for having permitted the sanctity of the grave to be thus viola- 
ted, for the gratification of, what must be regarded by many, a vain and 
idle curiosity. 

Another account says :—The lid being removed, in the presence of the 
Bishop and the local authorities, the body of the illustrious Pontiff was 
discovered, still in tolerable preservation. The moustache and imperial 
—worn in those days even by the clergy—-still remained, as well as the 
front teeth, and a portion of white hair. The length of the corpse mea- 
sured only five feet two inches (French)—an unusually low stature, which 
does not seem to be recorded in any memoir of Bossuet with which we 
are acquainted. Bossuet died in 1704. 

New Meruop of Reerine Topsars.—Henry Cunningham, Eeq., R. N., 
F.S. A., has perfected and patented an invention by which topsails, to 
gallant-sails, and others, can be safely and speedily reefed from the deck, 
and that with so little outlay of manual labour that, in the ease of a 500- 
ton ship, three hands have been found sufficient to reef a maintopsail in 
the short space of two minutes ; and the reefs can be shaken out from the 
deck with the same facility. The captain of a bark, which was fitted with 
these sails, close-reefed his maintopsail with the aid of one of his pas- 
sengers ; thus proving that there is no need that so many of the crew 
should be thorough sailors as heretofore, and that the only seamansbi 
now required for this operation is the ability to pull a rope. The simple 
plan adopted by Mr. Cunningham is to impart a rotary motion to the 
yard during its descent upon the mast, while the sail is so constructed as 
to admit of being wound upon the yard during its descent. Thus the gail 
is reefed in its upper part instead of the lower as of old, and the reef is 
taken in with great rapidity, and with the utmost ease. The yard of the 
vessel is not fitted immediately to the mast, but is mounted so as to turn 
freely in sling hoops and yard-arm irons, which are carried on a shorter 
and lighter yard—called chaffingspar—a little abaft. The yard is slung 
in a chain which passes round a notched wheel, in which notches the 
links of the chain act ; thus, by means of communication to the deck, 
full command is given to the motions of the yard. Amongst the other 
advantages of the invention is one that carries its own recommendation ; 
there is a small! additional expense in the fitting in some cases, but the 
wear and tear of the sail is so much reduced, that twelve months more 
wear will be got out of it. The invention has already been largely adopted, 
and few vessels will for the future undergo a refit without being pro- 
vided with this most important contrivance.--Maidstone Journal. (It 
is evident that the writer of the above extract from an inland Provincial 
journal is not much of a “ Salt.”’ His idea of the method of reefing sails 
and slinging yards, in use “of old,” must have been picked up from 
barges on the Medway.) 


Basswoop ParerR; 4 New Invention.--The article has come. It is 
before us—-three qualities of it. One almost good enough for a newspa- 
per, the other better than most of the paper The Democracy has had to put 
up with--and the third a strong, smooth, even sheet, fit for promis- 
sory notes--nay for love-notes, the least dangerous of the two. It is 
made of basswood. The genius who got up the Beardsley Planing Ma- 
chine, studied out this new paper. He made the pulp in the kitchen of 





| his house in Albany--and made the paper there, too, after some primi- 


tive fashion, in which a sieve conspicuously figured. On one of these sam- 
ples is an advertisement of $50 reward. Basswood was fairly entered into 
the service of man in the pursuit of stolen property. This handbill indi- 
cates a horse and wagon as the object of the distress of the gentleman who 
invokes the linwood to aid his search of a thief. It isof white, and quite 
smooth paper. We understand that the wood is treated by revolving 
cutters, which reduce it to fibrein no time. Then something else is done 
to this fibre, which we don’t understand. A caveat is on file at Washing- 
ton, which will inform the curious what this something ‘else is. Two 
other things, we are told, of which the most important is, that Mr. Beards- 
ley can make the pulp, and make a fortune out of it, by selling it at two 
cents the pound The other is that an edition of the Albany Evening 
Journal will soon be printed upon the paper. Mr. Beardsley was last 
week engaged in building machinery for a paper mill under his new pro- 
cess. The white cedar is said to yield the finest and strongest paper. 
There is talk of setting that apart for bank notes. The Cotton W of 
the South, and the Cypress, are said to be especially adapted to it, as 


| also is the Tamarac. Devoutly do we invoke success upon Beardsley’s 


efforts.— Buffalo Democracy. 


NERVOUSNESS OF THE DoG—The nervous system in this creature is 
largely developed, and, exerting an influence over all its actions, gives 
character to the beast. The brain of the dog is seldom in repose; for 
even when asleep, the twitching of the legs, and the suppressed sounds 
which it emits, inform us that it isdreaming. No animal is more actu- 
ated by the power of imagination. Who is there that has not seen the 
dog mistake objects during the dusk of the evening? Delirium usually 
precedes its death, and nervous excitability is the common accompant- 
ment of most of its disorders. To diseases of a cerebral or spinal cha- 
racter it is more liable than any other domesticated animal. Its ve 
bark is symbolical of its temperament, and its mode of attack energeti- 
cally declares the excitability of its nature. The most fearful of all the 
diseases to which it is exposed (rabies) is essentially of a nervous charac- 
ter, and there are few of its disorders which do not terminate with symp- 
toms indicative of cranial disturbance.--Mayhew’s Dogs. 

THE GREAT QUESTION OF THE AGE, TO BE SETTLED AT Last.—It deser- 
ves to be noted, as a fact signally illustrative of the present intellectual 
condition of the world, that at the present moment a number of able and 
highly-educated men are assembled in Rome, devoting their best energies 
to the solution of a question which they entitle ‘‘ The Immacalate Con- 
ception of the Virgin.”’ Besides the Pope himself and the resident Roman 
ecclesiastics, some thirty-five prelates from different parts of Italy, and 
from Germany, France, England, Ireland, and America, are busy, laying 
their grey heads together in order to frame a final settlement of this 
question, which has been left undecided until now. The result will be 
that before the end of the present year, the one thuosand millions of hu- 
man beings who inbabit our planet will be furnished with definite in- 
structions as to what they are to believe respecting the conception of the 
Virgin. There will no longer be that agony of suspense which has every- 
where so visibly prevailed on this important subject! Strange!—Lon- 
don paper, Nov. 25. 


To make Hens Lay PerpetuaLLy.--Keep no roosters; give the hens 
fresh meat, chopped up like sausage-meat, once a-day--a very small por- 
tion, say half an ounce a-day, to each hen—in winter, or from the time 
insects disappear in the fall till they appear again in the spring. Never 
allow any eggs to remain in the nest for what are called nest-eggs. 
When the roosters do not run with the hens, and no nest-eggs are left 
in the nest, the hens will not cease laying after the production of twelve 
or fifteen eggs, as they always do when roosters and nest-eggs are allowed, 
but continue laying perpetually. If the above plan were generally 
adopted, eggs would be as plentiful in winter as in summer. One reason 
why hens do not lay in winter as freely as in summer, is the want of ani- 
i food, which they get in summer in abundance in the form of insects. 
--The Field. 

EXPANSIVENESS OF THE AUSTRALIANS.—The advices from South Aus- 
tralia announce a proposal to the home Government for the construction 
ofa railwav 1900 miles long, to connect South Australia, Victoria, and 
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Sydney. The estimated capital is £10,000,000 to be raised by loan, the 
interest to be provided by the three colonies, and guaranteed by the im- 
perial Government, and the land for ten miles on each side the line to be 
placed under the administration of commissioners, to be gradually realis- 
ed, one half for the payment of the loan, and the other half for the intro- 
duction of labour. The work is to proceed at the rate of 200 miles per 
annum, and be completed in five years. As ancillary to this, ano 

scheme has been forwarded for enermous docks at Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, capable of containing the largest ocean steamers, and for 
which a capital of £21,000,000 is needed. All this seems grand, but we 
doubt whether the colony had not better depend upon its own resources 
for the support of undertakings which can only be prudently entered into 
if the colony absolutely requires them—that is to say, can pay for them. 
It is safe to predict that the home Government will refuse the guarantee. 





A “ Brigur” vse or tae Encuisn Lanevace.—Mr. Jobo Bright says 
of our Government that it “recklessly plunged into war.” A clear 
twelvemonth Ministers took toconsider the whole subject ; much did they 

r, great abuse endure, for excessive delays and scruples in accept- 

g the responsibilities of war. Mr. Bright therefore must use the words 

uoted in a new sense. We shall require a modern dictionary to give us 

e interpretation of established words in the non-natural sense now im- 
parted to them. Thus: 

“* Recklessly—deliberately, cautiously, with long and scrupulous considera- 
tion, careful reluctance.” 

“« Plunges—a slow movement, a hanging back.” 

Punch has often caricatured Lord Aberdecn for bis pacific recalcitra- 
tions against the War y: he may now be painted holding back in 
alarm, while Jobn Bull pushes bim forward ; and the picture may be sub- 
scribed “ Lord Aberdeen recklessly plunging into war.” 





ABERDEEN Universiries.--At ameeting of the Established Presbytery 
of Aberdeen, held on Thursday, Dr. Paul submitted a series of resolutions 
on the subject of the union of the universities, which were agreed to, ouly 
one member dissenting. By these resolutions, the Presbytery undertook 
to give @ favourable consideration to any well-matured plan for the union 
of two universities, with a new and more extensive governing body, 
in which the graduates of those universities shall be fairly represented. 
The Presb tery expressed their strong disapprobation of the proposed 
union of King’s and Marischal Colleges, as an unnecessary interference 
with chartered rights and testamentary deeds ; as unadvisable in conse- 
ee of the increasing population of the country, and of the growing 

ntelligence, desire for instruction, and prosperity of the people ; as cre- 
ating—in consequence of the additional members likely to attend the 
Classes of the United Colleges of Arts—great difficulties in the way of ex- 
amination and discipline ; as placing obstacles in the way of changes 
which might be unsuitable to the circumstances of the students in the 
other ; and as productive of great inconvenience to the inhabitants of 
Aberdeen by an unnecessary suppression of the Marischal College of Arts, 
and the fixing of the sent of the united colleges at so great a distance 
from Aberdeen.—WVor!. British Daily Mail. 





Tue Great Artesian WeLL.—The supply of water from the Artesian 
Well continued increasing variably throughout the whole of yesterday, and 
for a good portion of the day averaged five gallons per minute. The 
clearing out of the sand rock is pretty well finished, and should not this 
troublesome element work up again--as it has so often done—we shall 
be enabled to test thoroughly the supply that can be realized. The su- 
—— Maj. Welton, who has been six years at this difficult job, 

now engaged in boring a stratum of rock four feet in thickness, imme- 
diately below the tubing, co as to be prepared to extend the latter should 
it be demanded. The tubing is already down to the depth of 1200 feet. 

We are pleased also to notice that the water for the last few days has 
exhibited to the taste less of the unpleasant and unpalatable ingredients 
that were in the first supply, and we hope yet to be able to drink a New 
Year’s pledge in a glass of pure Artesian—Charleston Courier, Dec. 16. 





Tae Femace Traier or THe Frencu Cavatry.—We have been over- 
come with surprise and humiliation on learning that the person accepted 
as horse-trainer for the cavalry is Madame Isabelle, formerly écuyére at 
the Cirque, at the Hippodrome, e¢ autres liewx. By this lady’s method 
of training, the most restive horse is fit for the field at the end of twenty- 
four days ; and the horses thus prepared by her are the best disiplined 
in the whole service. Much opposition was offered at first, of course, 
to her authority ; her rivals spoke of maguetism, hellebore, and other 
noxious arts and drugs ; but the Emperor has given her unreserved pow- 
er over his Aaras, and bade her rivals rejoice that by the French law no 
woman can hold an appointment under Government, or Madame Isabelle 
would certainly have been named oa to that of Surintendante 
Générale de la Cavalerie. Madame Isabelle has been eight years in the 
service of the Emperor of Russia, and it is said only escaped from St. 
Petersburg by stratagem a month ago.—Paris Letter. 





Wrwnstay Hatt, Dexsicusumre.—This magnificent residence, the seat 
of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., is now undergoing the process of 
extensive alierations and repairs. The entrance which has hitherto been 
at the side of the lake, will now look towards the front or Llangollen 
side, the entrance being through the dining-room, which has been con- 
verted into an entrance hall. The whole of the ancient portion of the 
edifice, which was pulled down a few years since, is now being rebuilt, 
and, when completed, will add much to the beauty and extent of this 
noble mansion. There is now at Wynnstay one of the finest hunting studs 
in the kingdom, comprising no fewer than fifty first-rate animals, whilst 
the kennel numbers sixty pairs of splendid hounds, the whole forming an 
extraordinary establishment for one gentleman to keep up. 





Aw Arrempt on Roya. Instenta.—A letter from Christiania of the Ist 
ult, states that an attempt was lately made there to steal the insignia of 
the Kingdom of Norway. Orders having been received from Stockholm 
by the keeper to send to that city the Royal banner, which was to be used 
at the inauguration of the equestrian statue of Charles Jean XIV. (Ber- 
nadotte,) he proceeded to the keep of the fortress of Ackershuis to take 
the object out. But what was his astonishment to find the iron door had 
been forced open. Further on another door of oak had also been opened, 
the part round the lock having been cut away. From this last-named 
door runs a long narrow passage leading to a cellar in which isa winding 
stair-case at the top of which is the room containing the regalia. Here 
everything was found in perfect order, the thieves apparently not being 
aware of the manner of ascending to the upper chamber. The Royal ban- 
ner of Norway is exceedingly ancient. Part of the stuff of which it was 
composed is said to have been woven in the 11th century; the handle is 
incrusted with precious stones and golden ornaments. It was the next 
day sent off to Stockholm under the guard of fifty soldiers. 





ANOTHER Victim TO THE Russtans.-—Mr. Arthur Lee Guinness, of Still- 
organ Park, near Dublin, seems to have been victimized to the amount 
of £434 by means of a very shallow artifice. Mr. Guinness wished to 
dispose of his mansion ; Henry Meyers, a Jew, introduced himself, as an 
acquaintance of Mr. Hailstone, an English friend of Mr. Guinness’s. 
Meyers represented that he could obtain a purchaser for the house--Ge- 
neral Perofféky, a Russian Prince who had fled from St. Petersburg : the 
bait was taken ; then Meyers said he had a number of articles of virta 
which he thought the General would buy--if properly exhibited in Still- 
organ House. The upshot was, that Mr. Guinness not only consented to 
receive th> articles, but gave Meyers promissory notes representing their 

retended value. They were really worth only £63. The “ Russian 
eneral”’ did not appear ; the Jew, after some scenes, disappeared. But 
he has been arrested at Greenwich, and taken to Dublin.— English paper. 





East Inpian Paper MANUFACTURE.—A pros: manufacturing company 
has been established in Western India, with respect to which the Bombay 
Telegraph, after alluding to a recent meeting of the shareholders, says 
—* A gentleman of cousiderable chemical attainments is to be engaged 
for the purpose of testing the pulp-producing properties of both the aloe 
and the plantain tree; and we learn that Government has taken a warm 
interest in the enterprise, and will most probably grant a site for the 
works either at Callian or Tanna. There can be no doubt as to the ulti- 
mate realisation of this scheme. The projectors are all men of capital and 
enterprise, and we believe the majority of the shareholders look rather 
to the certainty of prospective but permanent gains than to the fluctu- 
ations of speculative gambling. 


A Cugan, REsPecTaBLE, AND Proritapie Busivess.—A contemporary 
has an amusing story in illuetration of the literature of advertisements. 
Some one proposed through his columns—for the paltry return of thirty 
postage stamps—to teach the unwary how to make £2 a week, by a clean, 
respectable business, to be carried on in the leisure hours of evening, so 
as not to interfere with other work. Several victims wrote, with the re- 





who prints it in defiance of the law of copyright. The secret was this :— 
Buy 4 hundred weight of law wash them well, bake them, put them 
ina basket, and sell them in the streeta. This done for six nights, Cocker 
was called in to witness that the reeult must be a profit on the transaction 
of forty shillings 

Rea Presence or Mrinv.--Michael Batler, engineer at meas qeerry: 
has shown great presence of mind in a lemergency. Whilst en- 
gaged in attending tothe machinery, bis foot slipped, and he fell forward 
on the cogs, his left arm being driven into the teeth. Seeing the nature 
of his postion, he threw bimself backwards and to one side; to allow, as 
he said, his arm to be mashed off, but to save his life ; which he thus ef- 
fected. The remainder of the limb has been amputated, and the patient 
is going on well. 
Carrots ror Horses.--The English stable-keepers are beginning to 
find that these vegetables form a cheap and nutritious food to mix with 
grain for their horses. It is beiter to give a working horse a peck of 
carrote and four quarts of oats er corn-meal a day, than to give him six 
quarts of meal. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 311. 


White. Black, 
. Qto B4éch. K to Q7. 
2 $3 ‘ | K to K 2. 


3 3 ch. 

8. Q to Q 8q., checkmate. (*) 
(*) Rather a simple business even for a three move Problem ; and one which we only pub- 

lished as a caution to Problem-makers. The fact is that the above Selution was not contem- 

plated by the contributor ; and that from an error in his calculations, the position, as rendered in 

his diagram, would admit of no other! Remove Black’s Rook to King’s seventh square, and a 

very pretty three meve checkmate will present itse f. 





NOVELLO’S CHRISTMAS MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


NoyEetos OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS, IN VOCAL 

Score, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Pia.oforte by VINCENT NOVELLO. 
—These Works will be found appropriate presents ; combining eleg with a moderate outlay 
for a standard work. 








WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED :— 
HANDEL'S 
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Coronation Anthem, ** Zadock the Priest”’........ 0.20 eeeeee ee eeereee 
Ts tak te can oo. 604.060 6460600060 O80 0 Coe CSRs cee eEe eo eh Ahede 
Pe Darr rrr rrr rr arr paper covers, $0 75 
I PIs on 0.0 coe 000 cee nee ceccsesocces yee 088 
Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day... 2.6... cee eee cee eee eee 
Deborah 
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Saul (in the press) . 


GUT oo Choe 66.0 6.0.0'0 006 6eba ED UESEEE EEE) © 88000 Coe scenes senees bound, 1 25 
MENDELSSOHN’S 


3 eee eee esses scccres osce ce ras gs Demme, 1 63 
Hymn of Praise—Lobgesang ... 2... eee ec cc cece rece eeeee paper, “ 
As the Hart pacts. ......... << ™ 0 388 18 


MOZART, HAYDN, & BEETHOVEN. 
The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an English adaptation by 
R. G. Loraine, Esq , viz., 


Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. ......cceccs cee cee ccccceee seeces paper, $0 8? 
ON WD OO BEINN, os 0 dnp cbs b'cs4 680 cov ccesesse 0 63> ** 213 


Oe EE Gio nn ons MOS ciccccessecseseccess 06 
- Engedi ; or, David in the Wilderness.......... “* mas e-&: om & 
All the Choruses from the Octavo Editions may be had separately, from 3 cts. to 13 cts. each. 


Novello’s Sacred Music Warehouse, 389 Broadway ; and at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 
24 Poultry, London. d23—2t 





F. W. CHRISTERN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 763 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
ALLS THE ATTENTION OF HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL 
to his large assortment of 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS. 
COLLECTION OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. The favourite Tauchbni z Edition, at 38 cents ; 
handsomely bound, at 75 cents. 
ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPADIAS, at $4000, $4300, and $50 00 per set of 6 vols, ac- 
cording to style of binding. 
DRAWING BOOKS, JUVENILES, CASTS OF THORWALDSEN’S CELEBRATED 
SCULPTURES, &c. &c. 
B@> All Orders for Books not on hand filled with the greatest dispatch. 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 763 Broadway. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF FINGER-RINGS. By Charles Edwards, Esq. With 
numerous illustrations. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Le Acheta Domestica. Three series—Insects of Spring, 
Sommer and Autumn. §$ vols , 8vo, cloth, gilt, beautifully illustrated. Each $2. 

The same work, in sets of three vol , exquisitely col dafter Nature. Extra giit, gilt 
edges, $12. 

THE PRETTY PLATE, a Christmas Juvenile. By John Vincent, Esq. With illustrations 
by Darley. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth gilt, 63 cents. 

The same, with extra gilt, gilt edges, 85 cents. 








THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, as illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. By 
the Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of 
** Christmas Holidays at Rome,’’ &c. With over 100 illustrations. mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE. By ‘The Clerke of Oxenforde.”” With numerous 
illustrations by Strother. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Berder Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
McConnell, author of ** Talbot and Vernon,”’ ‘‘ The Glenns,’’ &c. ith numerous illustrations 
by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Standard Works in Half Calf or Morocco Extra. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, Edited, with a History of the Stage, Life and Introduction to 
each Play, ty J. Payne Collier. 3 vols, 16mo. Portrait. $12 
Shakespeare’s Works as above. 1 vol., imperial 8vo., full morocco antique, $7. 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. 
Pasty with Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In5 vols. 1l2mo. Por.raits. 
rice, $10. 





HOUSSAYE’S MEN AND WOMEN OF THE I8TH CENTURY. 2 vole., 12mo. Por- 
traits. $4 50. 


HOUSSAYE’S PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 2 vols. 12mo. Portraits. $4 50. 


SHIEL’s SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackensie. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Portrait, &c. $4 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 2vols. Portrait, &c. $4. 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE ; Or, A Voice from St. Helena. By Barry O’Meara. 2 vols, 12mo. 
‘ortrait, dc. $4 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 8 vole. 12mo. Maps. $675. 
NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 8vo. $4. 
EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. 8 vols.,12mo. Portrait. $6 50. 
SIMM3’S REVOLUTIONARY TALES. With illustrations by Darley. 6 vol.,12mo. $12; 
or, apacate, $2 25 per vol., viz: 
The Partisan, 
The Scout, 
SIMMS’S POEMS. Uniform with the above. 2vols,,12mo. Portrait. $4 50. 
PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS. 12mo. $2. 
BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 12mo. $225. 


— AND EMENDATIONS to tap, Zest of Centapeere’e Faye fom the Resty Manu- 
8c rreciions in @ y of the Folio , in possession o| n Pa er 
FSA. 1vel. 12mo. Facsimile. $250. - » Bea. 


Mellichampe, Katherine Walton, 
Wooderatt, The Yemassee. 


In Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges. 
CLOVERNOOK. By Alice Carey. Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. $1 60. 


my | tale BY DAYLIGHT. By Oaroline Chesebro’. Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. 


CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. E. H. Chapin. 88 cents. 





quired enclosures,——and one of them sends the secret to our contemporary, 





LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By the Rev. Jos. Anderson. 12mo. $1 75. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
M4** ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 
All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars), are entitled to one ofthe 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board roHers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 


A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 


OTARD DUPUY & CO. & JAMES HENNEssyY’s 
CELEBRATED BRANDIES,. 








HE UNDERSIGNED HAVING ARRANGED TO CONFINE HIMSELF EXCLU- 
sively to the sale of these Brandies, which he receives direct, hereby informs the Public 
generally that they can be supplied with the Brandy from these well-known firms, of the vint- 
ages of 1846, 18:8, 1849 and 1850, warranted in the same state as imported, by the Demijohn, at 
the wholesale price. 
Also, the fine Sherries ofthe Widow Vitoria & Sons, five different grades, which, for flavour, 
quality, and price, are not to be surpassed. In quarter and eighth casks, also, by the dozen or 


gallon. 
undersigned has also been a inted by Messrs. Allsop & Sons, Burton-on-Trent, . 
land, their sole Agent in the United States for the sale ot their celebrated Bitter Beer, a9 
will be shipped direct from the Brewery in wood, and sold by bim in cases of various sizes,—the 
first shipment to arrive here the early part of January. Orders received at once. 
ARTHUR KENDAL 
d9—4t 7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 


THE “VITORIA” PALE SHERRY, 


$7 50 PER DOZEN. $3 00 PER GALLON. AN ELEGANT WINE FIT FOR 
tasted, witho heat 1 the tighten apprench tx eal. ao Xt price—oot be 
ithout heat or the slightest approach to a v. or ty to sur- 
assed. HUR KENDALL, 





P ART Merc 
illiam Street, New York. 
N.B.—Cases containing :—3 bottles Otard’s Finest Brandy, 3 bottles Ramsay’s Finest Whis- 
key, 3 bottles Finest Sherry, 3 botties Fine Old Port, for $10 ! 
Orders by Post promptly executed. ao—t 


NOVEMBER, DECEMBER AND JANUARY FASHIONS. 
CLOAKS AND FURS. 

CLOAKS,—In cloths, satin, moire antique, and velvet. No stock ever seen in this City so 
rich and varied in style, nor the trimmings in such good taste, the colours being black and 
brown, at present so much the fashion in Paris. 

FURS.—In sab e, mink, stone marten, fitch and mountain marten. Not the war 
with Russia, W. B. McK. is ens rich dark sables and mink cheaper than ever known, 
having fortunately bought a large lot of furs early this year, through a relative in Russia. 

N.B —This house is particularly recommended to str: rs and visiters, its characteristic 
features being smal! profits and no deviation from the marked price. 

Cloak and Fur Establishment, No. 47 Canal-st , Brandreth Buildings, four doors from Broad 
way. d9—4t WILLIAM B. McKENZIE, Proprietor, 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 

T of the L— Avenas. The A eet leavete inform his anaes friends —> 
blic gener that the above ex ve esta ment is now open, under management. 

reir pd ne ion. There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to canine wishing to form 
parties for theirown amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and jcals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 


oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
A® SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Unive Bp- 
gish and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL > 
ADT. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor) , New York. 
novll—2m. 











CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 Sonth Jehn Street, Liverpool. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLA8S8, A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED 
Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 
—visz. : 
SHERRIES. Manzanilla, Vino de Paste, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo 
and Madre Vino. 
MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juice. 
PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 
CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 
CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Bouzy, Cremant Ay, Verzenay and Cabinet. 
SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquenf—Chablis. 
r, Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hockhei Dech 
gabon Goto Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prochevwde cob —— 
SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousseux, SAINT JOSEPH; RED and WHITE 
HERMITAGE. 
CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDY, including some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKRY. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
D that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 685 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. 

They have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 

ublic has generously afforded them: in their new location ample room will give them 
‘acilties for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more varied assortment of im articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
public a stock larger and far sone than heretofore. 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made, by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the WN rtoy department ofthe DISPENSING of 
MEDICINGS intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the yore. 

The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of their articles for ogy use they believe to be unique. 

They have opened large and select invoices of fine Ohemicals, French Medicinal deere +] 
Plants and Pedumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggists 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. ea ye 


Apothecaries and Chemists, 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street. 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC HSTABLISHMENT. 


BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
No pranos. MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 
dise of all kinds can can be had in the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 

CO , with or without the celebrated olian Attachment, HORACE WATERS?’ Greatly Im- 

rovod Pianos, celebsated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
Seoul and durability of structure, HALLETT & © MSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those ot eight celebrated manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &c., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS emperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly payments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 

Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 


HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


MANZANILLA. 


ETTER known by name than in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
B been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

It is made near San Lacar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on a poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it ‘ 
ens the stomach, without nesting or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it ie universally d b 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so 4 
nently free from acidity. Al classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en. 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a tonic. 

Althongh the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but its real « ogy is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers ot Camomile (manca- 
nilla,) which are used by our doctors to make a medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
tations. If its eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygein 
qualities ; none say they who drink it are ever troubled with vel, stone or gout; and as 
a standard dinner wine, it is p y P judges equal to any imported. 

For sale in original packages, demijohn or bottles, by 

THOMAS MoMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, alse on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 . 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Vo 
Pullen Virgil & Go., and Harnden & Co's Philadelphia Itprese. ° 


DRAFTS—£1 AND UPWARDS. 


ANCES TO ENGLAND, I ND, SCOT 
Rew Es. BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHeny StON bn the Tait 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & Ni LDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


VERPOOL,—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, 

on Po This Steamship will with the United States Mails for Europe, eantieely 

on Wedn-sday, Deas ae. ot 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Cana) Street. 

Ne berth secured un y 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for and comf 
EDWARD K. OJLLINS & CO., 56 Wallduoe 

Passengers are requested to be on board at iy Fre 

The Steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail January 1th. 

Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 
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BLBEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Elegantly illustrated from original de- 


BYENING BOOK. i vol., 8v0., clo.h, fall gilt, $350; morocco, ex! 


signs by Dallas, eagcaved by Burt. 


tra, $5 50. 

CIRCLE. A al work by Mrs. ©. M. Kirkland, elegantly 
me. BOOK POR THE HOME CIRCi:ma desigua by H Willard and Dallas. 1 vol. vo, cloth, 
| all gilt, $3 50 ; moroceo, extra, $5 50. 


AUTUMN HOURS. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. [Illustrated with very fine steel engravings. 


1 vel. 8¥0, cloth, fall 50; moroceo 4 . handsome! 
“ . Kirkland’s writi Each volume is y 
volomes contain choicest of Mrs ings. = a styles.” 


from designs, are 
and keener observation cannot be f 1 A . 
essays are terse, nerveus, racy, original ; often brilliant, and always sensible, and dis- 
observaticn of the 


acute r current Of opinion and action. The lighter sketches are 
and spicy, with a spicy quantit 
scenery and snlmating the eolourin, 


of wit and humour running 

~* of nature. They pg yrs books exactl: 
fitted te the , moral, instructive, entertaining, and highly ornamented in th: 
engravings and outward finish.’’— Home Journal. 


- OF A BACHELOR. ByIk Marvel. With 25 

eee e aren nD Dariey. “i vol, vo, cloth, full gilt, $4; moroeeo, extra, $6. 

The same in 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, full gilt, $1 75. 

SACRED SCENES. By J. E. ag With 12 illustrations and designs by Darley. 1 

; Morecco, extra, ’ 

eee reise te tvel theo, cloth, fall gilt, $1 75. 

WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. EK. F. Billets, with 8 fine steel engravings. 
eloth, full gilt, $2 50 ; moroceo, $3 50. 

IK MARVEL’S COMPLETE WORKS, 9 vols., in fine bindings. 

N. P. WILLIS’S COMPLETE WORES, 10 vols, in fine bindings. 

J.T. HEADLEY’S COMPLETE WORCS, 15 volumes, in fine bindings. 


1 vol., 8vo, 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
OLD CARL THS COOPER AND HIS WONDERFUL BOOK. By Elbert Pierce. 1 vol, 
16mo vings. Price 62 cents. 
oA best of Sheorting interest to children. One of the most attractive Juvenile Books issued 
this season.’’—From The Journal. 
THE PLUM WOMAN: Or, The Child with Three Mothers. By Nierits. 1 vol., 16mo. Il- 
a This eisee seems t0 have been written for children, 8 is in fact calculated 


been translated by Mrs. H. C. Conant, from the German ef Nieritz, 
and is one of the best oot wanstatiens. Every reader will be pleased with it.’—From 


tartat 





. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 1 vol., 62cents, 
eee eee racks citer who can compare with’ this lady in writing stories for the 
and this is one of her best efforts. It pleases the imagination, yet at the same time 
calsates a good moral. It should be in the hands of youth.”’ 
. c By Nierit 1 vol.,illastrated. 50 cents. 
fier pe ha wir of children's book in Germany. His tales are attractive 
story, and valuable from the excellent moral they inculcate. 


will be sent by mail, paid, (safely enveloped) to any part of the United 
These books sent by poneee a 


Giaees or Caneds, for the price « ——— CHARLES SORIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 





BNGLISH ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING. 


D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
Would eall the attention of the Public to the annexed List of 
Hlustrated Works in Fine Bindings. 

FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. C of forty-eight large en- 

with Descri el 


in 
. sz yn ee Ey r framing, they case be+n jong in preparation, and 
are selected from among the choicest specimens of Modern British Art. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. [Illustrated by John Franklin. 1 volume, small folio, 
price, $20. 

GRAY’S BLEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. Besutifully illustrated with new 
designs. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. Price, $1 50, morocco, $3. 

FINDEN’S TABLEAUX. Wivh illustrations in Poetry and Prosé. By G. P. R. James, 
Miss Agnes Strickland. . $20. 
WAVERLEY GALLERY. Beautifally illustrated. Price, plain, $9; highly coloured, $16. 
HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. 1 vol. 8vo. morocco. Price, plain, $1200; highly co- 

‘] $ ad 
BS. Gonsisting of Female Figures mentioned in Byron’s Poetry. 1 vol. 

- — aon plain, $9; Go cehouwed, $16. 


ITALY ILLUSTRATED. With Splendid Views of that beautifal country. 1 volume, folio. 
Price, $1800. 


Martin F. Tupper. A new edition, beautifully illus- 
paper. 1 volume, royal 8vo. cloth. Price, $7 00 ; do. 


Engravings from the choicest works of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Em Steel plate Engravings, Folio, half morocco, gilt edges, $25. 

LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Memoirs. % vols. 12mo., calf extra, 

MARTIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO MILTON’S WORKS. Elegantly bound in morocco. 
Price, $i. 

HALL’S BRITIGH BALLADS. 1 vol. royal 8vo, Price, morocco, $12. 

THE BARONIAL HALLS OF ENGLAND. Magnificently illustrated. 2 vols., $20; 1 do. 
morocco, 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Walter Scott, with beautiful illustrations. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price, cloth, gilt sides and edges, $5; do. morocco, $7. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott, with beautiful illustrations. 1 vol. 8yvo. 
Price, cloth gilt sides and edges, $5; morocco, $7. 

KEATS’ PORTICAL WORKS. With illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo , morocco extra, $7. 

DSWORTH’S GREECE, PICTORIAL, PESCRIP:!IVE AND HISTORICAL. Il- 

em  — on every page. } vol. 8vo, calf, price $10 ; morocco extra, $12. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 300 illustrations by Harvey. 1 vol. 8vo. mo- 

$6. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. B 
s and printed on fine oream-colour, 


‘OMAS LAWRENCE. 
= E bellished with 51 fine 


od a7 
’ SKETOHES IN THE HOLY LAND, Syria, Idumes, Arabia, Egypt, and Nu- 
we ORT Historical and Desetaire Notices, anf au Sutoedacter? View of Jewish History, by 
Rev. Dr. Croly. Embellished with highly finished drawingsin lithography, beautifully tinted, 
splendidly bound in 4 vols, folio, half morocco extra, $200. 
ILG GES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mrs.8.‘.. Hall. With Notes and Illus- 
watts hee Fairbolt, F.S.A. 1 handsome vol. 8vo, with 200 Eagravings on Wood. Mo- 
roeco extra, $8. 





AYBR’S CATHARTIO PILLS. 


TH E PILLS !—PROFESSOR HAYES, STATE CHEMIST OF 
PRLS THAT A RE are the best of all Pills, and annexed are the men who certify that 
Doct. Hayes knows, vit’ 

LEMUEL SHAW, Caief Justice eyreae Court of Massachusetts. EMORY WASHBURN, 
Governor of Massachusetts. W. U. PLUNKETT, Lieut-Gov. of Mass. EOWARD EVERETT, 
Bx-Secret ry of State r of 
of Representatives, § S.A. ABB 
tain. + JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 

MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 


the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing 
‘ Billions Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heartburn, 
h, Nausea, In: tion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, and 
leney, 1,088 of Appetite, ali Ulcerous and Cut 
cine, Scrofula, cr King's Evil. The 
cure many laints which it would not be su 
tial — Kenraigia and 
Gont, and other com 
functions. 
them once to know it. 


they could reach ; suchas I) ess, Pi 


Prepared by Dr. J. C.- Ayer, LOWELL, MASS., and Sold by every respectable Drug- 
ngland. 


gist in New E 


A Mastrn-riece Ovt-poxn.—We have ey eapesed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral was the 
en or would be invented which could surpass 


Ultima Thule in its line, and that nothing had 


in its fine points of excellence as a medicine. But we are confidently assured by those compe 


tent to judge on the enbject, thet Dr. Ayer’s new Pills excel in high medical artistry even that 
He has succeeded in making them not only pleasant 
to take but powerfn! to cure the large class of complaints which require a ae remedy.— 
Lancaster 


widely celebrated embodiment of his »kil. 
Argus, Ky. ec23—2m 


U. 8S. ROBERT 0. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of House 
OTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Bri- 


idity, we may mention: Costive- 
¢ arising from a Foul Sto- 
in arising therefrom, Flata- 
neous Diseases, which require an evacuant Medi- 

also by purifying the blood and stimulating tbe System, 


‘ar- 
Nervous Irritibiliry, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
plaints, arising from a low state of the body, or obstructions of its 
They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 
remedy, being at once palatable, sate and 


Toqrent’s Effervescent Seltzer 
(ay stomach, heart bare ond costi veness, it invariably proved a medicine of great 
Prepared and sold, wholesale sn etail, by JOHN A. TARRAN 


No. ms aa ty gl of Warren > Me 


by 








450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 


class of risk— Annual Division of profits. 
nature of the risk may justify 


or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Lusurers whose P. 
i in force for three years. 
plan of the Company toa return of half the 
Agencies are throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

. C. Barony, e 
OmaRius Bennett, Esq. FREDBRIOK Morris, Esq. Epxcnp 8. Syuzs, Esq. 
Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suavw, Esq. 
Francis F. Woopuovse, Esq. 
Wruia4m H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 
Hewry Eves, Esq. Tuomas Wit114ms, Esq. 


BANEERS. 
Messrs. Girx, Mitis & Co. 
Mussus. CARDALE, ILirrs & Russ Solicitors. 


Hues Crort, Esa. OCLement Taso! 
Joun Moss, Ksq. Tuomas Wasr, 


COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECT ORS. . - 
ee Tee w. Morris, Benj. Holmes, JG. MeKensie, E. &. Fabre, A. 
<i) Hon. 8. Cunard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J 
s in, Hon. 8. . oO , H. or, J. 
Halifax, N.S. .........00- = 


P. OC. Hill, Agent. 
de BB... deci. { a. ta W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


’ W. J. Starr, Ages. 
St. Jobn’s, Newfoundiand,... § J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L, Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. T. H. . 
on. | avis. P. Jongwerth, BR. Hutchinson, Hon. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERIOK &. STARR, General t for British North American l 
D. D. MACKENZIE. Ac and Cashier. ne 
Office—MonTREAL. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN LIFE ASSURANOB 
BOCIETY, 
No. 2% Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
ip IneERTUESO® offers the assured 


Onarlottetowa, P. K. Islan... § 





Thomas Nicoll, 
OOLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Moutreal...............$ BoHpimes A. te Roeque, BR. Fabre, Wm. Lana, Rev 
J 


sg gerne Nees Pa 
Halifax N.B..........0.¢ 78 GA. Deslapion, J. Sirechan, T. O. Kinnear, Hen, 


H. Pryor. 


P. ©. Hill \ 
St. John, N. B..........  Bigp: figgem W- Wright, B. Allison, Hen. J. H. Sray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 

Hon. J. . Hon. J. 7 
ag ed Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 

JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General t for British N : 

D. D. MACKENZIE: nccountan and aa bers ge 
Office—MonTREAL. 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland,.§ 1,W,, Hoples 


NO F IN ills to b that 
I ASES @ DIGESTION, and various whic! complaint gives rise, it is an 
t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


rient.—I[n all cases of irritation or acid- 
utility. 


For sale by B ., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dullue & Co., 
my S14 tnd by Clements & Bivodgosd, Flushing: L. I. abe 


HE leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a eonstant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 

oteps cast rates of Preminme os 
this view an annua! investigatien will be made into each class of ri k, and a return of one 


Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Asswrance Society, and entitled according 





cious stones or metals, 
therein. 





PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
FROM NEW YORK. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 





pete ween 
eeee tone 
eee anes 
pe tee tenes 


pe teeteee 


eee teen 


>. 





+ eeeee+ December, . |. 28) 
For freight or passage apply to 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & gat 8 oe 56 Wall street, New York. 








PE RIN C80 Bt 

ARD & GO., 7 A ‘ 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Nesce Due des Victoires, Paria, 
GRO. H. DRAPER; . 

The owners of these 


will not be accountable for silver, ’ 
bills of lading are ianad Taeresers aad tive eehes teed earns 





very many advantages, at quite as |: rate of pre- 
be sd, cotttiing th mt hether . cmt pre- 

en! e assu' w atthe it of his Arst 
future period, to upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual ira - 


mium, or at 
ment it or tee personal or otherwise; will the 
i be required tobe lodged w the soviet a each oan siilsmsmanec 
can at any present his policy Society netted 
of one half the paid thareans thus giving ‘cash polley @ hnown acteal’ Ooch 
A not the Medical Examination ‘ 
AFlodi nfs wiablnhcl toughens he Gtenes snes Dam? Det 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Eiliottseon, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
= AF ra Bare! + ttam 
— Bann . . ©. . Colley Gra‘ . 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chiet Cabin Passage... ... .......+.., $190] Second Cabin Passage. .......4 .........8%8 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage...............,. $110 | Second Cabin Passage... .. 6... ..... 00.000 


B@ The ships from Bosten call at Halifax. 





DBI. 00 0 200 0 40:009 090000080 Seams, merino soe oneeee see rergs Oa. 
ott ont 00 ae Hanauson. | Niagara........ssc2.. wc. ces. Oaph LiBIon: 

barnes vessels carry © clear White light at thelr mast head—grees on starboard tow-—red en for 
: From 

pe ee eee ee Wednesdey...............Jam'ry. Srd 1865. 

Asia lO 


ae cone ‘ +.» Wednesday... ...........Samry. 7th * 
#@ There will be no steamsbips of this Line from New York, unsil farther notice. .08 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountabie for Gold, Silver, Specie, J . 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and value 
For freight or passage, apply to / B. CUNARD, 
4 Bowing Green. 








LOAN FUND LIF 
NATIONAL ie 4 ASSURANOS SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Dapital fe ne sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of ‘arliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


“ A Saving Bank ror THe WIDOW AND tus ORFPHAX,’’ 
Society 


bis Life Assurance deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of gi98 000. 
in United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with ie COM 
OF —e YORK in accordance with the State Law, will recei 
yh -t oe CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured xtra 
ersons insured at a moderate remi 

The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of curvent Duaiaaee. “ms 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 

Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 





MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8, 8, KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


0, E. HABIOHT, General Agent. 


PTROLLER OF THE STATE 
their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


friends, at corr: 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STHAMSHIP CO. 


INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Wylic. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, (new), 2,588 tons, Capt. Robt. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt, —-_— 


‘apt. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM Live 


City of Manchester, Thursday, 18th Jan., 1855. | City of Manchester W: , Mth Dec. 1854. 
Kangaroo... about Thursday, about dnesday 


w 





—_—_——— 00... 
RATES OF P AGE. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVBRPOQ. 
Deleen DOD ive wc'eic ccs do snie vbec esibee 890 | Saloon Berths, .................... 21 guiness. 
DLE’ » astconks conte wench e 0 cp GOLD. "Sinead poole cindide ss osc | 
Forward “ «ss eee 55 | Forward ** Sao $eebe hh tbe occ, 





Including Steward’s Fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 


number of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 


Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
espondiug rates. 

Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 

An experienced Surgeon will be earried on each ship. 

All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


For Freight or passage, apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 Broadway, New York, 
and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, 1 Tower B Liverpool 


limited 


A 
and found in provisions 


From Philadelphia. ........ 


and despatch 


. 





Wall 
LOGAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORE. 

James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. ©. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stou 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Paul Spofford Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 

BANKERS: 

‘The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 





CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, c.w. 
Branch Offices 





at St. John, Newfoundland. 


can Institutions. Peculiarities incidert 10 Colonial Society confer u 


Py 





investments, whether pr ding from pr or fands entrusted to it for the « 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which its course has been marked 
tion of the recognised validity of its title to public confidence. 


aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512.308 
regate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus of £63.045. 


tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. 





GREAT ENGLISH MEDIOINE. 


p4Aze’s LIFB PILLS.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALE BY THE SUB 


scribers. Wholesale and Retail in 25 cent and 50 cent boxes, 
A. EADIE & CO., 
nov4—6m. 47634 Broadway, and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
4GENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS: 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans ted on policies. 
premium may remain on loan. 
No extrac for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large 
California, Australia, special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFERERS. 
Be Peer BAMILZON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. ° 
Stephen Whitney, Keq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, i Hon. Judge Campbeil. | 
Samuel Wetmore, iseq. John Oryder, Bae 


State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, . 
John H. Hicks, Te 


JOHN ©, CHERSEMAN, M.D. 73 Broadway, | F- U JOHNSTO 
° E .D, way. | F. U. STON, M. D., 28 East 1th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General haa. for the United ‘States. “ 





alone were 


have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. 
favourably to the pretensions uf this Company. 


credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 


Without wishing to introduce ch as an el 





ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent, a 
doing business in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 
third, £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding par 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests 


another £2 93. 10d. 


vestments. 
In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Comp lici i 


At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout Canada, and | sions of good quality, properly cooked, tt TWEN 
Carries a surgeon, For freight or passage 


ue DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, mes me and prospects with those of kindred British or Ameri- 


the Company ad . 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by old country eilees ; its ba. 


siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limi's of Life Assurance and the management of 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
= CL Aw youn Ly tate yf Copeas Y’S new and Steam - 
sbir 8 i ; ; P 
and ** GLASGOW 962 T and 4 400 heneeboer Ww Oonaee: . 


der 
butit (in six water-tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow 


sail as under : 
FROM NEW YORK. 
GLASGOW,.......... -esee.. Saturday, January 20th, 1865, at 12 noon. 


Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ..............-..900 00 
Do. do, (Midship do.).....,-scsecceseccsceess 
[Steward’s fee included. } vs 
Third Class’—A limited number of third will be taken, supplied provi- 
> W Seay DOLAhee. = 


J. MeszuOR, 
33 , N.Y. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 
In are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but to 


communicate at once with the 





cial parpose ; 
‘ords an indica- 


The balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in September, shows that the 
assured, amount to £148,246, and the 

The Policies extant numbered 
1,150, yieldinz an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large Propor- 
. Ofthe balance of £14,193 ac- 

The year’s receipts from interest 


In the six and-a-half years that have elansed since the organization of the Company £53,724 
On the other hand the to- 
tal expenses have not exceeded £14 019, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com. 
parison instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high character will result 


The profits divided on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums pai 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Company's existence ees 


Pp it of prima: portan ife assu 
the Directors of the ('snada Company remind the public that its + L. are ented a pn 
t the age of 30 in one British office 
3d. ; in -;ina 
This reduction is effected, 
ray —— by encroaching 
6 assur t r 
equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the comparanively high sate pie Ly 
on which the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 





grants with p 
yable in limited periods, on joint lives, and on a system of half it fo first 
mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on Kh se Fe orm yo ‘able to bees 


annuity ; realizing to thei 
to th 





mulation, the Compan . Temporary or manen 
vestments of such a character may, through the agency of this Com y. be pad ~y to yield 
pd — than ber be I. AS ee, ' avings’ Banks. In th’ 

unction of remuneraiive mm. av rities— gem 
ny will be found well worthy of cousiderstica. rays Se, ote 


or at any of the Company’s Agencies. 


Hamilton, November 30, 1854. THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 


dec23—ly 
LONDON LINE OF PACKEBTS. 








PACIFIO AND INDIAN OCBANS. 


L OF AUSTRA C 
ProxEEr FS LIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 


Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150 —Third Cabin, $125. 






Ships are at t in the Line : 

EDWARD..... ¥. FLYING SCUD.. . .Capt. Capt. Brarsz. 

ALBERT FRAN Lore. NIMROD... ...... .Capt. WHITING. 

; WINDWARD...) (Capt. B. Surta 

TROPIC. ........ KR. S 
I QUMO bb Soke bate p ses ..e0c.s.s Capt. Hate. 
AD the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary 

safety. The success that bee attended the Pioneer Line is whe a =F3 


Foor Thousand Passen but three deaths have occurred, 
forwarded by special agresmnent 00 Batavia, Manilla, 





bt or Passage, apply to B. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street. 


» M Singapore, Calcutta, and 























These ships are all ot the first class, and are commande perienced navigaco 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, ke, acy or the ata ee 
The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outw: 
liquors. Neither the Captaies nor owners of these pack i tbl 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
ORGAN, and freeman, N.Y, 


BE. E. M 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & 00., Londor. 








ears, 
- has been > 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance aud 

ir represevtatives the advantages of the formor in the event of prema- 


ture , and ves the enjoy of the latter in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period. To persons sed of money who desire to d it it it fe \. 
is enabled to offer tangible tedneemense we, I pant 


it in- 


is respeet—the con- 
Compa- 


The Seventh Report and all other particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 




















NEW YO BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
WASHINGTON ‘Oapt. K. Oavendy, |HERMANN. Capt. B. Higgins. 
6 0 omenes ee Dapt. K. Oavendy. A ais oe 6+ se sb e cece 
These steamers stop at Gouthampten, eee cate adit oon vty 
Propossp Datzs or piace. 
‘ew York. Prom Bremen. 
eet eee eee cece. Saturday, Jan. 27.........Feb. 8 
Washington ,.................Saturday, Feo. 24........,Mareb 38 
@rmand,........-..+..++... Saturday, March 24..........April 0 
Washington ...... eeeeeeee ss Saturday, April 2b.......... 18 
Hermann. .. . +++» -Saturday,May 19..........Jmme 16 
Washington ,................. Saturday,Jume 16..........July 13 
Hermann. ........ ..+e.+++.. Saturday, July 14..........Ang. 10 
Ww P 000.0. cn 0cn.26n.n 056 Mie Acinatiis 7 
Hermamn.......... RAAT y, Sept. §......... Oct. 5 
) ge vee rene vee Go ove ce cen oBaN 3 
ermapn,.... erry Te OV. B.... nee. NOV. 
VIVID saturday} Dec. 12°... Dee. 8 


TO NEW YORE. 

















4.» ce OS se 
er eee y 
« «121 Wednesday, Oct ig 
ade ade 1 Nev, 
sees. Wednesday 5 
UTS Wednesday, Jan, 2, 1866. 
Stopping at both going and returning, they offer to Proceeding to . 
oO cee oFeck f Pechametes eng ay A - ; “4 
passage ew Yor or ‘saloon, $130 
» lower $110; second do., $60. 
A!l Letters and must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading signed on the day f° 
Por taight or passage apply to 
or or 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. New York, 
©. A. HEINKKEN & CO., Bremen.” 
CROSKEY & CO., 
Jan. 7-1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day througaooo th 

The following ships, composing the line of under the agency ot’ the sabecri vane: 
tended to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates 0+! 
the year ; toucking at Portsmouth to land and receive as usual, vis : 

Ships. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

PALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25| October 15... ——______ 
VIOTORIA..........Edmand Champion - 8...——-——| June 29... October 27 
MARGARET EVANS..... .S. C. Warner t. 20... July 11... Novem’r. 8 
SOUTHAMPTON............. J. Pratt] Oct. 2°°° Jaly 23... Novem’r. 20 
NORTHUMBERLAND L._ Spencer 14... ——-———] August 4... Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK HUDSON Wm. B. Smith | Oct. 26. °° August 16... Decem’r. 14 
AMAZON, (New).... H. R. Hovey | Nov. 7.:: ... Decem’r. 26 
OCEAN gue N, H. Griswold | Nov ; Augast 23,.,———__ 
AMERICAN EAGLE..,....R. H. Moore} Dec. 1... Septem. 9...——_~—__ 
DEVONSHIRE..... ..0d. M. Lerd| Dec. 13 Septem. 21, ,,.———____. 


oS Ss thout wines ao: 
‘or letters, parcels 
Apply to 








“PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and Yi te 
Sr nch menth, as fellowes 2 —. 









aioe Havre. 
ST. DENIS. ANUATY 5 eee eee sees ee ee wncece February, 
Primates iastee, AE Masago nece icf aa eae 
T. NIOROLAS, Int Joneses ssccecssc222 Tet) Moe Dae 
Bragdon, master. 1 -~ | iniedatedaopebadted 4 2 
lst March 
MERCURY, New O'tpper.)) ist jn m tte tesaseeceeevesccenes April. 
Tora. Ist Nowenibar 62002202 L000 IE igh Are, 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist A eee ee re . 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with ali requisite articles for the 


passengers, com 
fort and ience of and 
Of pase rein $100, without wines of  Seerneper petty eet The pric 
Ae gg res forwarded tree from an but those actuail 
‘ BOYD a HIWOKEN, hee 
wa street. 





a 





SS 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLAOE,§ 





